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EDITORIAL NOTES 


HE FUND FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION 
is sponsoring a cooperative program for training elementary 
and secondary school teachers in which 21 eastern colleges have 
joined with the Harvard Graduate School of Education. For 
three years $45,000 will be provided annually for fellowships, 
and $33,000 annually for support of instruction and administra- 
tion. The fellowships will enable graduates of the cooperating 
colleges to spend a fifth year of study at Harvard, leading to the 
degree of Master of Education (for elementary school teaching) 
or Master of Arts in Teaching (for secondary school teaching). 


[THE AMERICAN COUNCIL OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 

announces for the academic year 1952-53 a program of 
awards for individuals designated as ACLS Scholars to be chosen 
from teachers in the humanities temporarily displaced from col- 
lege and university faculties as a result of the defense emer- 
gency. Applications will be received from individual candidates 
although nominations from academic institutions are accepted. 
Application forms can be obtained from American Council of 
Learned Societies, 1219 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C. and the applications must be received not later than May 
15. 


HE COLLEGE AND THE COMMUNITY by Baker Brownell 

is a critical study of the relationship of the colleges and the 

working communities in contemporary society. Harper & 
Brothers, New York. 


OW TO KEEP OUR LIBERTY by Raymond Moley, Con- 
tributing Editor of Newsweek, author of a widely syndicated 
newspaper column and Professor of Public Law at Columbia Uni- 
versity, outlines the specific public policies that are considered a 
dangerous trend toward socialism in the United States and then 
presents a program for political action by citizens. Alfred A. 
Knopf, New York. 
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(THE COLLEGE MISCELLANY, edited by Samuel N. Bogo- 

rad and Jack Trevithick of the University of Vermont, is a 
selection of readings of four major types of literature: essays, 
poems, short stories and plays. Rinehart & Company, New York. 


NEW FOOTPRINTS OF THE TROJAN HORSE by Herbert 

Carleton Mayer, President of American Viewpoint, Inc., 
tells the story of the war of ideas and suggests that the way to 
fight Communism is with The American Idea. Farrar, Straus 
and Young, Inc., New York City. 


(GOVERNMENT ASSISTANCE TO UNIVERSITIES IN 

GREAT BRITAIN is a picture obtained from memoranda 
of Harold W. Dodds, President of Princeton University; Louis 
M. Hacker, Dean of the Faculty of General Studies of Columbia 
University; and Lindsay Rogers, Burgess Professor of Public 
Law at Columbia University, on how government financing has 
affected the universities in Great Britain. Prepared under the 
direction of the Commission on Financing Higher Education of 
the Association of American Universities, this study is important 
reading. Columbia University Press, New York. 


E ANNOTATED CIVIL DEFENSE BIBLIOGRAPHY 

FOR TEACHERS gives about two hundred references of 
material available to schools on civil defense. Copies can be ob- 
tained from Federal Civil Defense Administration, Washington 
25, D. C. 


THE REGISTRAR by Thomas R. Connelly is a summary of the 
work, problems and duties of the registrars and admissions 


officers of the colleges. Washington Irving Publishing Com- 
pany, 120 Ridge Street, Newark, New Jersey. 


THE AMERICAN COLLEGE PUBLIC RELATIONS ASSO- 

CIATION held its 1952 Annual Meeting in Cleveland, April 
16-18, with ‘‘ Education, Business and Industry—Partners for 
Community Progress’’ as its theme. Among the featured speak- 
ers were Don Knowlton of Hill and Knowlton; David Dietz, 
Science Editor for the Scripps-Howard Newspapers; Dr. Arthur 
S. Flemming, President of Ohio Wesleyan University and Assist- 
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ant to the Director, Office of Defense Mobilization; and Dr. 
Lincoln B. Hale, President of Evansville College. Seminars 
were held on fund-raising, on-campus relations, community rela- 
tions, student recruitment, publications and media. The next 
meeting of the Association will be held in Salt Lake City with the 
University of Utah as host. 





NEW CONCEPTS FOR THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 
SUGGESTED BY MODERN PHYSICS 


WILLIAM G. POLLARD 
Executive Director, Oak Ripce INSTITUTE oF NUCLEAR STUDIES 


of the most characteristic features of the whole develop- 
ment of science has been the way in which successful tech- 
niques and working principles found in one field of investigation 
have stimulated ideas of possible approaches in other fields. At- 
tempts to develop a scientific mode of explanation in any field 
of inquiry must start with the formulation of fruitful and pro- 
ductive hypotheses. The choice of such initial working hy- 
potheses is largely intuitive and often is made on the basis of 
analogy with the kinds of assumptions which have already proven 
fruitful in other areas. 

One of the most striking instances of this general observation 
is to be found in the profound influence produced on the biologi- 
cal, human and social sciences by the dramatic success of the 
deterministic mode of description of the physical world which 
was achieved in classical physics. What we now term classical 
physics comprises that area of explanation of the physical world 
developed during the period lying roughly between Newton and 
the discovery of the electron. It remains today, as it was then, 
entirely applicable to the understanding of such phenomena as 
the motions of celestial bodies, ballistics, steam engines, turbines, 
electric motors and aircraft. This whole broad area of large- 
scale physical phenomena is capable of being treated with great 
precision in terms of general laws of great simplicity. The dis- 
covery of these laws and of the way in which they could be used 
to achieve a dependable and practically useful understanding 
of nature provided a tremendous impetus to scientific investi- 
gation in other fields. 

The mere assertion of these universal laws of physics in their 
complete generality led to an almost inescapable conviction about 


Nore: Convocation address given at Ripon College, Ripon, Wisconsin, 
November 6, 1951. 
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the constitution of the world as a whole. Although the laws 
themselves were discovered and revealed in a study of the very 
simple systems which are the subject of physics, they are in- 
herently universal in their applicability. Thus it seemed clear 
that they must inescapably control the individual motions and 
behavior of each of the elementary components of even the most 
complex natural system. The great figure of classical physics, 
Laplace, summed up this point of view in a famous statement 
which concisely defines the notion of universal determinism. 
Only provide him, said Laplace, with a supernatural being of 
unlimited capacity for mathematical computation, and he could 
then, from a knowledge of the positions and velocities of every 
particle in the universe at a given instant of time, predict the 
complete state of the universe at any future time. Of course 
no one has ever been able to supply the required mathematical 
demon, but this aspect of the assertion is secondary. Its primary 
feature is the assertion that the universe is so constituted that its 
present state is completely a product of its past states through 
strictly causal processes operating in accordance with universal 
laws during the intervening periods. 

Now I think that it is hardly necessary for me to dwell at 
length on the extent to which the success of this mode of de- 
scription of the physical world has stimulated expectations of 
fruitful lines of scientific inquiry in many other fields of knowl- 
edge. Indeed, we can trace to such expectations, and to the 
convictions about the constitution of the world on which they 
are based, the predominantly secular tone of modern education. 
In psychology, sociology and anthropology, as well as in eco- 
nomics, political science and history, the source of this tone is 
an underlying conviction that all our expectations will be veri- 
fied and borne out by our investigations so long, and only so 
long, as we keep the terms from which we infer them impersonal 
and universal. Under the guidance of such convictions psy- 
chology, for example, has almost exclusively confined itself to 
the objective of discovering causal relationships between stimulus 
and response in terms of the physiological structure and char- 
acteristics of the nervous system. With this objective standing 
before it as the ideal for scientific explanation, the terms which 
earlier characterized the subject, such as ‘‘sentiment,’’ ‘‘ego,’’ 
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‘‘will’’ and ‘‘soul’’ have fallen into disrepute and are never 
employed in any acceptable contribution in the field. In like 
manner sociology and anthropology give expression to the same 
conviction through their endeavor to discover ways of specifying 
the state of a social unit which will make possible a causal de- 
scription of the manner in which one state grows out of another. 
Much modern writing in history, although benefiting enormously 
from the critical objectivity engendered by the scientific ap- 
proach, nevertheless colors the increasingly reliable record of 
events which it achieves with the underlying assumption that 
these events are all the passive resultants of impersonal forces 
acting in strict accordance with universal laws. 

Now in comparatively recent times the science of physics has 
undergone a revolution in its basic concepts about the nature of 
the physical world and the means available to us for its de- 
scription. This revolution is thoroughgoing and profound, and 
it carries with it broad implications for our expectations from 
scientific investigation in other fields. Moreover, these expecta- 
tions are just as general and just as compelling as those derived 
from classical physics. It is my intention to describe for you 
briefly the nature of this revolution and then to go on to a con- 
sideration of the way in which the ideas emerging from it can 
be expected to play a controlling role in future lines of investiga- 
tion in the social sciences. 

Beginning with the turn of the century and extending into 
the early twenties a large amount of experimental information 
on the behavior of electrons, atoms and molecules was obtained 
as many new techniques were developed and perfected. The 
more this information accumulated, the more baffling became 
the problem of its assimilation into a coherent and rational pic- 
ture of the atomic world. Striking and apparently irreconcilable 
contradictions became more and more clearly defined. The most 
impressive example of such conflicts is to be found in the nature 
of light and of electrons. Classical physics interpreted light as 
a wave phenomenon and regarded electrons as particles. We still 
today think of the radiation emitted from a radio broadcast 
antenna, which is just another form of the same radiation as 
light, as being an electromagnetic wave, and we tune our radia 
sets to receive it at a frequency of so many kilocycles per sec- 
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ond or a wave length of so many meters. We certainly also 
think of electrons as particles with a definite mass and electric 
charge, and as important building blocks in all atoms. In con- 
firmation of these interpretations, a large body of thoroughly 
convincing experimental evidence that light is indeed a wave 
phenomenon and that electrons are particles has been assem- 
bled. But, at the same time, we have equally convincing and 
well-defined evidence from a whole group of other experiments 
which provides equally compelling proof that light is made up of 
discrete particles and that electrons are true waves. Indeed, 
the photoelectric cells which make possible the sound tracks for 
our movies and the geiger counters used by uranium prospectors 
today which click each time a particle of light-like radiation 
passes through them would not operate if light were not made up 
of real particles. Many of you will also have heard of the new 
electron microscopes which are now in such widespread use. 
These instruments require that electrons be waves rather than 
particles in order to function at all. 

Thus we find ourselves in a strange dilemma. For we have 
complementary sets of entirely convincing experimental ob- 
servations each of which has by now led to practical applications 
in operating devices used in everyday living which are of such 
a character that each set proves the opposite of the other. One 
entirely convincing set of experiments proves that light and 
electrons are both particles, while another equally extensive and 
equally convincing set of experiments proves that they are both 
waves. Baffled physicists of the time, convinced that nature 
must somehow be so constituted as to require them to be either 
one or the other, sought by every conceivable means ways of 
discrediting or reinterpreting one or the other of these sets of 
experiments. But the experiments and the phenomena in each 
set were too extensive and too direct and clear-cut in their evi- 
dence to permit such a course. 

Now the key to this situation was discovered in the mid-1920’s 
by a young German physicist, Werner Heisenberg. The very 
simple notion with which he started is based on the circum- 
stance that an observation of a particular property of a physical 
system necessarily carries with it a certain minimum disturbance 
of the physical state of that system. If by ingenious methods 
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and techniques we eliminate all extraneous disturbances and 
contrive to make the most accurate measurements which are 
ideally possible, we find that we are left with a certain minimum 
amount of disruption of the system we are trying to observe 
which is built into the very fabric of nature itself and cannot be 
removed by any further ingenuity. Heisenberg formulated the 
uncertainties introduced into the physical world by this uncon- 
trollable reaction of the process of observation on the thing ob- 
served in a simple mathematical relationship, his famous prin- 
ciple of indeterminacy which we will describe shortly. 

Soon after the recognition and formulation of this principle 
by Heisenberg, means were found for incorporating it in a sig- 
nificant and determining manner into the whole framework of 
classical physics, thereby converting classical physics into what 
we call quantum physics. The result leads to a mode of descrip- 
tion of the physical world which is quite different from that of 
our intuitive experience, and which is summed up in the con- 
cept of Complementarity as formulated by the famous Danish 
physicist, Niels Bohr. The indeterminacy principle leads one 
inevitably to a complementary mode of description in which 
contrasting aspects of nature are brought out as equally essen- 
tial elements of a well-defined knowledge of it. Thus the wave 
and particle aspects of light and electrons are equally essential, 
though complementary, aspects of these phenomena. The ex- 
planation of this apparently too facile way out of the dilemma 
lies in the fact that the position and velocity of a particle can- 
not be determined simultaneously with complete accuracy. If 
the measuring instruments are designed to give accurate informa- 
tion on the positions of the particles, the inherent disturbance 
produced by the act of measurement will make their velocities 
quite indeterminate. Under these circumstances the things ob- 
served will show all the characteristics of particles, although all 
aspects involving their velocities will be quite indeterminate. 
If, on the other hand, the apparatus is designed to accurately 
determine velocity, the inherent disturbance produced by the 
act of measurement will make positions quite indeterminate. 
Under these circumstances the things observed will show all the 
characteristics of waves with a definite velocity but spread out 
through space, as a wave is, without specific localization. This 
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illustration of the interrelationships involved in the measure- 
ment of position and velocity is a good example of the Heisen- 
berg indeterminacy principle, and we may employ it for the 
present purpose as a definition of this principle. 

Thus the disturbance of the state of the object being ob- 
served which arises from the essential minimum influences of the 
act of observation leads to the situation in which pairs of prop- 
erties are related by the indeterminacy principle. Either one, 
but not both together, of the members of these pairs can be ac- 
curately specified and used as a basis for a deterministic or 
scientific description of nature. This forces us to employ com- 
plementary modes of scientific explanation depending on which 
of the members of these pairs we choose to determine and describe 
causally. Each mode is equally essential to an understanding 
of the phenomena, but each is at the same time in distinctive 
contrast to the other. This contrast is inherent in the process 
of gaining information about the world and so cannot be re- 
solved by any devious series of experiments no matter how in- 
geniously they may be designed. We see then that Laplace’s 
demon, no matter how clever he may have been, could simply 
not have been given the assumed starting information. He 
could only have been provided with either the initial positions 
or the initial velocities of all the particles in the universe. In 
that event his solution would necessarily have been in comple- 
mentary terms, not unified and completely determined. 

We may note finally that the recognition of the necessity for a 
complementary description of nature has proven in physics to 
be much more than a merely interesting philosophical side line. 
Progress in the science was really balked until the whole under- 
lying theoretical structure could be modified so as to incorporate 
complementarity in an essential way. But as soon as this was 
achieved, that is as soon as classical physics was converted into 
quantum physics, an era of enormous research productivity was 
entered. The really magnificent successes and remarkable in- 
creases in our detailed understanding of the molecular, atomic 
and nuclear worlds which have been achieved in the past 25 years 
are all directly traceable to this one key step. 

Let us now pass on to the implications which this experience 
in physical science may hold for the future trend of investi- 
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gation in the social sciences. First we note that the role played 
by the disturbance produced by the process of observation on 
the subject being observed is far more dominant and significant 
in the social than in the physical sciences. Everything done 
to an individual under study by a psychologist has the effect 
of changing his state from that which would have occurred had 
the study not been made at all. Every practicing physician 
can give testimony to the vital role of such interactions from 
his experience in treating patients. The same situation holds in 
an even more acute form in the case of groups of individuals. 

The precise character and role of the effect on an observation 
of the process of making it has not yet been formulated in an 
exact manner for the social sciences. Certainly some observa- 
tions, notably those in which the observer merely watches un- 
noticed from the side lines, produce no disturbance in the sub- 
ject. These, however, are clearly superficial, and it is still true 
that observations capable of yielding significant data inevitably 
must alter the state of the subject under observation. Whatever 
the precise character of this effect may be, if it can ever be 
formulated in a manner comparable in clarity and precision to 
the Heisenberg uncertainty principle in physical science, we 
may be confident that it will prove to be an essential element in 
the whole structure of social science, and so produce a revolution 
in it comparable to the conversion of all of classical physics into 
quantum physics. In other words, it will almost certainly not 
be simply an interesting feature in itself apart from the other 
aspects of the science, but will enter in an essential way into the 
whole method of treatment of all phenomena in the field. 

The next observation we seem to be in a position to make is 
that when this stage is reached, an era of unusual progress and 
great research productivity may be expected. It will be in the 
nature of a key without which a great variety of psychological 
and sociological phenomena are puzzling and baffling in the ex- 
treme, even apparently contradictory and mutually exclusive. 
But once discovered and properly incorporated in the under- 
lying structure of those sciences, the contradictions and diff- 
culties will be seen to be merely aspects of the essentially com- 
plementary character which any system for understanding our 
world must have. This experience will then, I believe, have the 
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effect of making social scientists so enthusiastic about the new 
approach that the concurrent requirement that they abandon 
their earlier objective of a unified deterministic mode of de- 
scription will be gladly accepted. The indeterminacies respon- 
sible for this state of affairs will be recognized and accepted as 
an essential feature of the science itself and richly rewarding 
in the new insights and rapid progress in research which they 
make possible. 

A few examples will serve to make our point clearer. In psy- 
chology the type of behavior characterized by ‘‘responsibility”’ 
stands in a typically complementary relation to the type of be- 
havior characterized by ‘‘response to stimulus.’’ Both modes of 
describing human behavior are equally essential to a well-defined 
account of psychological phenomena. But some as yet not clearly 
defined indeterminacy relation between them undoubtedly makes 
forever impossible the resolution of the striking contrast in which 
they stand. Imagine that we have before us two novels of equal 
excellence and penetration. One presents its central character 
as caught up and carried along in the stream of life, his actions 
in each situation being made in response to social and environ- 
mental pressure and circumstance in accordance with the in- 
escapable requirements of his heritage of limitations and preju- 
dice. The other, with equal sensitivity and insight, presents 
its central character as a navigator piloting his way along the 
stream of life and reacting purposefully to the social and environ- 
mental pressures impinging on him in accordance with the essen- 
tial requirements of the unity of his character and personality 
and the dictates of his will. Now I think you will agree with 
me that it is at least conceivable that two such novels could 
possibly be written about one and the same person, the sharp 
contrast between them arising from the contrasting points of 
view adopted by the two authors. In this event, provided each 
of the authors were equally able and sensitive writers, we would 
doubtless accept both of them as equally true to life, so that, 
even though we are unable to arrive at a rational understand- 
ing of the matter, we, nevertheless, agree in practice that the two 
aspects are both valid at the same time. This then is clearly a 
ease of complementary modes of describing and appreciating a 
human life which are equally essential to a complete understand- 
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ing, but which, at the same time, stand in bold contrast to each 
other. 

Many other examples will, I am sure, occur to you. In biology 
the traditional contrast between mechanistic and vitalistic ex- 
planations of living processes stand in a typically complementary 
relationship to each other. Of a similar character is the contrast 
in medicine between psychosomatic and physiological methods 
and viewpoints in the diagnosis and therapy of disease. The 
contrast between the complexes of viewpoint and interpretation 
connoted by the words ‘‘thought’’ and ‘‘sentiment’’ provide an- 
other clear case in point. Finally, we may note the comple- 
mentary relation implied in the ancient dictum that in our 
search for a harmonious adjustment to life, we must never for- 
get that we are ourselves both actors and spectators in the drama 
of existence. 

We find a similar situation in the interpretation we give to 
history. We are all, I am sure, already aware of an inherent 
indeterminacy which arises from the circumstance that we are 
at one and the same time both creatures and creators of history. 
From one point of view we feel ourselves mere pawns of fate 
swept along with uncompromising inevitability in the current 
of our times. And yet at the same time we cannot avoid the 
complementary conviction that our actions and our decisions are 
shaping history and diverting the current into new channels. 
In the case of our own country, we see America, from one angle, 
being relentlessly carried to the destiny which history has in 
store for her on the crest of Anne Lindberg’s ‘‘wave of the 
future,’’ while at the same time, from another angle, we see our 
country poised at a crucial turning point with the awful respon- 
sibility of the knowledge that the decision she makes now will 
shape that destiny for centuries to come. 

Thus we recognize here an inherent and basic indeterminacy as 
sharp as any in the field of physics. The question as to whether 
we are a creature or a creator of history is reminiscent of the 
question which baffled pre-quantum physics as to whether light 
consisted of waves or particles. But in the light of our present 
understanding of the nature and necessity of complementarity 
in comprehending our world, the answer is undoubtedly the 
same for both questions. Those who still feel a natural sense of 
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dissatisfaction and even frustration with such an answer may 
perhaps take some comfort from the dilemma of the cosmic ray 
physicist who tunes in a radio receiver to the frequency of the 
electromagnetic waves transmitted to him from his stratosphere 
balloon in order to record the succession of clicks caused by par- 
ticles of the same kind of electromagnetic radiation as they pass 
through and set off the geiger counter which he has mounted on 
his balloon. 

Before closing I should like to take note of what to me is one 
of the most distressing and unfortunate consequences of our 
convictions respecting the possibility of a unified deterministic 
comprehension of the world, and the lateness with which the re- 
quirements of complementarity have been appreciated. This is 
the tragic handling which Christianity has received at the hands 
of our modern educational system since the advent of nineteenth 
century enlightenment. Under the guidance of supposedly scien- 
tific expectations, all that was rich and appealing and exciting 
in the story of the growth of Judaism, the incarnation of Christ 
and the progress of the Church was gradually divested from the 
subject. Instead there was the compulsion to understand each 
step of the story in terms of past influences, social and cultural 
mores and vestigial concepts from more primitive stages. Living 
experiences of God in human lives and history must be reinter- 
preted as the mere resultant of the desire to explain and assign 
a cause for phenomena at earlier stages of development when 
more reliable methods of comprehension were lacking. The an- 
cient Christian creeds which sustained and nourished Western 
civilization for many centuries, acquired labels such as dogma, 
doctrine, medievalism and scholasticism which were given dis- 
tasteful connotations of credulity and ignorance. Finally the 
end result of the process was to relegate the entire story as a 
part of history to a place of the most minor importance and even, 
in many books on ancient and classical history, to leave it out 
altogether with only the mysterious and undefined symbols B.C. 
and A.D. hanging on to the chronology as a fleeting memory of 
the most important event in human history. 

The approach to an understanding of history along these lines 
has of course made enormous gains and provided us with in- 
valuable insights and understandings. It is not my intention 
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to depreciate the approach and its methods, but rather to point 
to the gross misunderstanding which accrues from a belief that 
it is capable of providing us with a complete and well-defined 
view in itself. With the fresh light which the notion of com- 
plementarity throws on all efforts to comprehend the world, we 
are again in a position to correct this tragic error and, while 
preserving the gains already made and the validity of the meth- 
ods employed for their acquisition as one aspect of the matter, 
find in the assertions of the Judaic-Christian tradition a valid 
and compelling complement to it. As the inherent necessity and 
validity of this viewpoint becomes more and more generally ap- 
parent, the distasteful connotations of dogma and doctrine will 
undoubtedly slowly dissolve and be replaced by a new and un- 
expected significance. Seen in the light of complementary rela- 
tionship, we shall be able once more to appreciate to the full the 
rich drama of God’s successive revelations from the earliest stage 
recorded in the Song of Deborah in the fifth chapter of Judges, 
through the prophets from Amos to Deutero-Isaiah, and cul- 
minating in the Gospel of St. Mark. This is a truly majestic 
drama, exciting and full of vivid interest and significance. No 
more magnificent assertion about history has ever been made than 
that of historic Christian creeds, and it is a tragedy of the first 
magnitude that our educational system in the main continues to 
present it as a dull, stiff, credulous and unenlightened dogma. 

In opening this discussion, I started out with the observation 
that new concepts gained from one field of scientific investiga- 
tion have often stimulated expectations of fruitful approaches 
in many other fields. In the light of this observation my primary 
thesis has been this: that much of the stimulation for investi- 
gation in the social sciences has been derived from concepts and 
expectations gained from past experiences in the physical sci- 
ences, whereas in the meantime, in fact quite recently, a radi- 
cally different concept, that of complementarity as opposed to 
unified determinism, has replaced the earlier experiences on 
which those expectations were based. Thus, at the risk of be- 
wildering you with the abstruse intricacies of quantum physics, 
it seemed relevant and important to at least attempt to describe 
for you in an understandable way the experimental background 
for, and the conceptual content of, the principle of complementar- 
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ity in physical science. Having made this attempt, we then went 
on to inquire whether this basic concept might perhaps be ex- 
pected to have implications for new or modified avenues of in- 
vestigation in social science, much as the older concepts stimu- 
lated the original investigations in these fields. By pointing out 
the primary role which disturbances accompanying the act of 
investigation must play in these fields and by citing examples 
which seem clearly to demonstrate the end result of comple- 
mentarity in their subject matter, we have shown that the an- 
swer to this inquiry is in the affirmative. Finally we have two 
conclusions: first, that complementarity as a working principle 
offers much hope for new insights from investigations in the 
social sciences, and second, that the concept of complementarity, 
while in no way implying or proving Christianity, permits it to 
be established in its historic form on a firm footing without con- 
flict or inconsistency with naturalistic views of the world. 





GENERAL EDUCATION AND LAW SCHOOL TRAINING 
IN THE MAKING OF A GREAT LAWYER 


ARTHUR T. VANDERBILT 
CHlzF JUSTICE, SUPREME CouRT OF NEW JERSEY 


I‘ is my privilege to join Dean Niles in bidding you welcome 

to our new Law Center, ‘‘dedicated’’ as a tablet on the Wash- 
ington Square side of the building indicates, ‘‘to Freedom and 
Justice Through Law.’’ A whole philosophy of law and govern- 
ment is summed up in the phrase, ‘‘Freedom and Justice 
Through Law.’’ Why freedom first and justice second? Can 
freedom and justice exist without law? What is the function 
of law in the achievement and preservation of freedom and jus- 
tice? These are inquiries we may not pause to explore now. 
Our views are epitomized in the inscriptions from Bracton, Coke 
and Chatham, and from the Massachusetts Constitution of 1780, 
Marshall, Lincoln and Emerson that adorn the vestibule of this 
building for the instruction of all who enter here. 

Reluctant though we as a people have been to see it, ours 
is not an age of science, as so many think, or of technology or 
atomic energy, but an age dominated by politics, and all too often 
selfish power politics. In the face of political pressures both at 
home and abroad the retention and development of our freedom 
is the supreme concern of our times. The struggle of centuries 
in England for freedom culminated in the acceptance of the doc- 
trine of the supremacy of law, and that doctrine has been ex- 
panded here not only in our written constitutions but in the very 
spirit of our people. Despite our more than occasional lapses 
from vigilance in the protection of our rights, our freedom has 
grown from year to year. The protection of our growing con- 
cept of freedom in the rapidly shifting environment of our times 
and in the face of many adverse forces is the grand task of 
American law today. Justice between individuals necessarily 

Note: Remarks made in opening the symposium on ‘‘General Education 


and the Law’’ at the dedication of the New York University Law Center, 
September 15, 1951. 
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follows in the wake of freedom of the citizen against his govern- 
ment. Indeed, complete justice is possible only in the realm of 
freedom, where justice is a matter of right and not merely of 
governmental grace. 

How may our law schools promote freedom and justice through 
law? First, by training our students to become great lawyers. 
It is with this function of the law schools that our symposium 
here is concerned. Second, a law school may promote freedom 
and justice by providing a law center for simplifying, rational- 
izing and modernizing the law, thereby adapting it to the needs 
of a new era. 

The unsolved problems of legal education are legion. Many 
new subjects are knocking impatiently at the door for admission 
to the legal curriculum. The teaching of a considerable number 
of subjects already in the curriculum has lagged behind the 
realities of the law in action and calls for the touch of life to 
revitalize it. The utility of the casebook method in at least 
the last year of law school is everywhere subject to serious ques- 
tion, but with what new methods shall we replace it? For at 
least three quarters of a century the substantive law of our 
commercial civilization has dominated the law school curriculum 
to the relative neglect of procedure and the administration of 
justice, and of criminal law, constitutional law, international 
law and public law generally. This neglect of public law has 
impaired the usefulness of the legal profession in the field of its 
grandest achievements in bygone days—the service of the public. 
Training in the art of legal reasoning has been stressed at the 
expense of the many other skills required of a lawyer. And so 
we might go on indefinitely. Yet in spite of all of the admitted 
shortcomings of legal education today I doubt if any other stu- 
dents in America work as hard or as enthusiastically or as profita- 
bly as our first- and second-year students. One of the great satis~ 
factions of teaching law, indeed for many of us the greatest 
satisfaction, is in witnessing young minds catching fire intellectu- 
ally for the first time through the study in the Socratic tradition 
of law in action. 

I have a conviction that many of the vexing problems of legal 
education such as those to which I have been alluding could 
much more readily be solved if we could overcome what law 
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teachers by common consent regard as our greatest handicap in 
law school training today. The great underlying difficulty in 
legal education is that most of the young men and women who 
come to law school from college do not have the same grasp of 
the humanities, the social sciences and the physical sciences as 
they will acquire of the principles of law. They are not as adept 
in the methods of investigation and of thinking employed in 
these disciplines as they soon become in the art of legal reasoning. 
In all too many instances they are not adequately trained in the 
art of expressing themselves orally and in writing in English. 
Frequently, too, they have never surveyed the range of human 
values through either the humanities or philosophy and ethics. 
The underlying problem is how to get them as enthusiastic in 
college about their general education as they are about their 
professional work once they come to law school, so that they will 
come to us with the indispensable foundation of general education 
laid broad and deep and with an interest in human nature and 
the world about them as compelling as their zeal for the law. 
The law, after all, is nothing more than an official view of life— 
a view, it must be quickly added, that is often unrealistic and 
frequently outmoded—in contrast with the natural and social 
sciences which aim to mirror life’s actualities, and with the hu- 
manities, philosophy and ethics which envision its ideals from 
various points of view. The point of view, the content and the 
methods of each of these disciplines must be known not merely 
as a matter of culture but as a matter of professional competence 
by any lawyer who aspires to be more than a mere legal artisan. 
And yet the law schools manifestly cannot be expected to teach 
any of these things in the 1152 hours of undergraduate class- 
room instruction required by the standards of the American Bar 
Association and the Association of American Law Schools, al- 
though they can and should persistently remind their students of 
the importance of these matters. 

It will assist us, I think, in understanding the immensity and 
the immediacy of the problem before us, if we note briefly what 
is required of a great lawyer and then decide how much of the 
preparation therefor is the responsibility of the law schools and 
how much of the colleges. 

1. First of all, a truly great lawyer is a wise counselor to all 
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manner of men in the varied crises of their lives at the times 
when they most need disinterested advice. Effective counsel- 
ing necessarily involves a thoroughgoing knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of the law not merely as they appear in the books but as 
they actually are in action. Equally, counseling calls for a wide 
and deep knowledge of human nature and of modern life. And 
most difficult of all, truly great counseling calls for an ability 
to forecast the trends of the law. What the client really wants 
to know is not what the law is today but what it will be at the 
time the problem under discussion is likely to come up for ad- 
judication. This is what Holmes had in mind when he said, 
‘Prophecies of what the courts will do in fact, and nothing 
more pretentious, are what I mean by the law.’’ This may not 
have seemed pretentious to Holmes, but what profession de- 
mands greater skill in meeting its obvious requirements? 

2. Next, the great lawyer is a skilled advocate, trained in the 
art of prosecuting and defending the legal rights of men both in 
the trial courts and on appeal. Unless a lawyer has had experi- 
ence as an advocate, it is difficult to see how he can be a thor- 
oughly competent counselor, for he will not be able to evaluate 
his client’s.cause in terms of the realities of the courtroom. It 
is in the courtroom that the law is applied to concrete facts in 
specific cases, and it is the advocates who, with the judges, in the 
last analysis set the course of the law. Advocacy is the most 
intensive work a lawyer is called on to do. It was not until I 
was fifty that I began to understand that the decision in every 
great case is likely to be written with the lifeblood of some lawyer. 
Advocacy is not a gift of the gods. In its trial as well as in its 
appellate aspects it involves several distinct arts, each of which 
must be studied and mastered. Yet no law school in the coun- 
try, so far as I know, pays the slightest attention to them., It 
is blithely assumed with disastrous results that every student 
coming to law school is a born Webster or Choate. 

3. The third task of the great lawyer is to do his part indi- 
vidually and as a member of the organized bar in improving his 
profession, the courts and the law. As President Theodore 
Roosevelt aptly put it, ‘‘Every man owes some of his time to the 
upbuilding of the profession to which he belongs.’’ Indeed, this 
obligation is one of the great things which distinguishes a pro- 
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fession from a business. Of the soundness and of the necessity 
of President Roosevelt’s admonition insofar as it relates to the 
legal profession there can be no doubt. The advances in natural 
science and technology are so startling, the velocity of change 
in business and in social life so great that the law along with 
the other social sciences and even human life itself is in grave 
danger of being extinguished by new gods of its own invention, 
if it does not awake from its lethargy. A few law professors 
have pondered long and hard on these problems, but the law 
schools by and large have done nothing about the matter beyond 
an occasional unpopular and ineffective course in legal ethics. 

4. In a free society every lawyer has a fourth responsibility, 
that of acting as an intelligent, unselfish leader of public opinion 
—TI accent the qualities ‘‘intelligent and unselfish’’—within his 
own particular sphere of influence. In our complicated age 
sound public opinion is more indispensable than it ever was. 
Without it even courageous leadership may fail. Did not Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt warn us as early as October, 1937, 
over four years before Pearl Harbor, in his Japanese quarantine 
speech in Chicago, of the dangers ahead? And did not the news- 
papers of both parties throughout the country condemn his 
speech as warmongering? And did not Charles Lindbergh in 
February, 1939, over six months before the outbreak of World 
War II in Europe, warn the English that he had actually seen 
30,000 war planes in Germany? And did not the English prac- 
tically drive him from the country for telling them, merely 
telling them, a fact which was of supreme importance to their 
personal welfare and national existence? No class in our society 
is better able to render real service in the molding of public 
opinion. 

5. Finally, every great lawyer should be prepared, not neces- 
sarily to seek public office, but to answer the call for public serv- 
ice when it comes. The attorney whose professional thoughts 
begin and end with his own private clients is a pitiable mockery 
of what a great lawyer really is. Training for public service is 
a lifelong career. There is no sight in the legal profession more 
sad than that of a lawyer who has long dreamed of unselfish 
public service but who has been so engrossed in serving private 
clients that when the call does come to him for a public career 
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he has so lost contact with the spirit and problems of the day that 
his efforts in the public interest prove abortive. What should 
have been a crown of laurel frequently turns out to be a crown of 
thorns. 

These five—counseling, advocacy, improving his profession, 
the courts and the law, leadership in molding public opinion 
and the unselfish holding of public office—are the essential func- 
tions of the great lawyer. How far should the law schools go in 
preparing their students for these five great tasks? How much 
of it is the responsibility of the colleges? With chagrin we must 
note that there are still a considerable number of states that 
tolerate law schools the sole aim of which is to prepare their 
students merely to pass the bar examinations. The first task of 
the bench and bar in these states is manifestly to force these 
lesser breeds within the law to raise their standards or in the 
public interest to eliminate them. But even among the many 
law schools that do conform to the standards of the American Bar 
Association and of the Association of American Law Schools, few 
attempt to do much more than to prepare their students for the 
legal phase of counseling in the field of private law, to the rela- 
tive neglect, as we have seen, of the great fields of procedure 
and of public law. This neglect is not due, of course, to indif- 
ference to these fields, but to the conviction, mistaken it seems 
to me, that in the limited time at their disposal it is more im- 
portant both to teach private substantive law and teach it well. 
Not covering adequately all of the great branches of the law, 
they have in self defense taken it for granted, first, that their 
students have had the basic training in the humanities, the social 
sciences and the natural sciences before coming to law school 
that is an essential part of the equipment of a counselor and, 
second, that their students are vitally interested not only in these 
spheres of learning, but in the methods of investigation and of 
thinking peculiar thereto. This assumption, as we all know full 
well, is all too often contrary to fact. If we are to train great’ 
lawyers in our law schools, it would seem clear that we must 
look to the colleges to give us students with a well-rounded gen- 
eral education, skill in investigation, in reasoning and expression, 
and enthusiasm for life in the broadest sense, but it is equally 
the duty of the law schools constantly, by references in the class- 
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room and by assigned collateral reading, to remind their students 
of what they should know in the humanities and the sciences 
and to help them to integrate it all with the work of the law 
school. 

I have already commented on the fact that the law schools give 
no training in preparation for advocacy. Advocacy is not only 
indispensable to the protection of legal rights, it is also a neces- 
sary part of the process of adjudication through which the law 
grows from day to day. The problem arises partly from limita- 
tions of time, but it is largely the result of faculty interests being 
centered elsewhere. Law professors are rarely experienced ad- 
vocates. But the matter is even more involved. I doubt that 
you will be able to find a speech or an article by a judge or a 
lawyer on the shortcomings of legal education that does not con- 
demn our graduates for their inability to write and speak simple 
English. I am sure that you will not be able to find a speech 
or an article on prelegal education by a law professor that does 
not roundly berate the colleges for failing to teach their stu- 
dents how to write and speak simple English. College profes- 
sors, I suspect, are in turn criticizing the secondary schools for 
their failure in this respect. The plain truth is that writing and 
speaking simple English is no easy matter. But is it not ob- 
viously as much the responsibility of the colleges to give their 
students such training as it is for the law schools to give instruc- 
tion in the arts of advocacy? 

For educating young men to cope with the problems of the 
legal profession, the courts and the law, the law schools alone are 
responsible, although they are, of course, dependent on the col- 
leges for giving their students as part of their general education 
that sound sense of human values on which good character and 
wise conduct depend. The law schools with rare exceptions have 
been slow in sensing their obligations in this field, but as soon 
as the monumental studies of the Survey of the Legal Profes- 
sion, sponsored by the American Bar Association, are available, 
we may well hope for enlightened and spirited teaching of the 
professional responsibilities of every lawyer. 

When it comes to preparing their students for leadership in 
the molding of public opinion or for holding important public 
offices, I doubt that there is a single law school in the country 
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that entertains any sense of obligation therefor—nor, I suspect, 
except for lip service on commencement day, do many of our 
colleges. I submit that the colleges and the law schools have no 
more important task today than to supply honest, competent 
leadership for the molding of public opinion and for high public 
office. I pass by as beyond my ken the international chaos that 
confronts us five years after victory abroad and with a war as 
yet undeclared by the Congress in which our casualties to date 
exceed those of the Revolutionary War, the War of 1812, the 
Mexican War and the Spanish-American War combined. I limit 
therefore my comments to the domestic scene. The danger signs 
are everywhere: a falling vote even in presidential elections from 
59% in 1940 to 56% in 1944 to 50% in 1948, presaging a presi- 
dent in 1952 chosen by a minority of the electorate ; a tremendous 
growth in the number of public employees from one in twenty in 
1900, one in fifteen in 1920, and one in eight in 1948, to an esti- 
mated one in seven in 1951, giving hope to all for the haleyon 
days when everyone will be on the public payroll, with but a sin- 
gle cloud in the sky—who will pay the taxes to provide the pay- 
roll; taxes higher than in any previous war; the dollar worth 25¢ 
of the dollar of forty years ago; a national debt so gigantic as to 
be beyond our comprehension, if not that of our descendants who 
will suffer from it unto the third and the fourth generation, or 
perhaps in perpetuity, if we do not learn to face facts; a govern- 
ment so complicated at both federal and state levels that quite 
literally it is a government nobody knows; a crime of violence 
committed every eighteen seconds, day and night, somewhere in 
the United States; public corruption so rampant that the Ameri- 
can Municipal Association, made up of the elected officials of 
9500 American towns and cities, petitioned the Attorney General 
in September, 1949, to investigate the situation because it was 
quite beyond their individual powers to cope with, and the re- 
sulting disclosures of the Kefauver Committee and, finally, the 
inroads of Communism throughout the United States. 

I have, however, yet to mention our greatest danger—the 
aversion of our best citizens to participating in politics and to 
holding public office, an aversion known to all of us individually, 
but demonstrated statistically by a recent national poll in which 
69% of those answering said they would not want their sons to 
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get into politics. An article which appeared in Fortune some 
time ago disclosed that the 67,000 graduates of the 12 leading 
preparatory schools in the United States had produced but 27 
United States senators, one justice of the United States Supreme 
Court and one president. Can anyone deny that the greatest 
task, the immediate task, of the colleges and of the law schools 
alike is to interest their students in molding popular opinion 
and in taking an interest in politics and, if called on, to accept 
and hold public office honorably? Here despite the manifest 
grounds for discouragement in this field I take heart in a thought 
of one of our wisest judges: ‘‘ Education,’’ says Holmes, ‘‘ other 
than self-education, lies mainly in the shaping of men’s interests 
and aims.’’ Many of our students come to college keenly in- 
terested in public affairs. That is proved by the fact that in most 
colleges more students major in the social sciences than in any 
other division of the curriculum. Their interest is not academic, 
but practical. Something happens to them in college or in law 
school or in later life that chills and eventually kills their enthu- 
siasm for active participation in politics. Have we as educators, 
facing the vexing problems of today, any more important duty 
than to search out the adverse causes blighting good citizenship 
and address ourselves, heart and soul, to overcoming them? We 
need leadership in this field, we need true missionary zeal for 
freedom, at the highest level among the presidents, the deans 
and the faculties of our colleges and law schools. 

Some weeks ago I submitted a rough draft of these remarks to 
the speakers of the day and to a few law school men. One dean 
frankly told me that I am suggesting impossible standards for 
both the colleges and the law schools. But which of the five 
requirements of a great lawyer do we dare omit in these troubled 
days? My friend reminds me of the man who accosted another 
on the street. ‘‘Stranger, I would like to get to the post office 
to mail an important letter. How do I get there from here?” 
‘*Why that is easy,’’ said the second. ‘‘You go down the street 
three blocks, then turn right for two blocks and then left for 
one. No, you go down the street four blocks, then turn right 
two and then left three. No, that is wrong, you go down here 
two blocks, then right three, then left three. No, stranger, I am 
very sorry; you just can’t get to the post office from here.”’ 
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But we must get to the post office; we must recover the spirit of 
the men of the Revolutionary period who had full confidence in 
their ability to bring things to pass by use of their minds and 
their will. 

An academician, sighing over the task of the modern lawyer, 
gravely suggested paraphrasing the lament of the graduate stu- 
dent so as to apply it to the men of the law: ‘‘I often wish there 
were two of me, a human soul and a LL.B.,’’ a sentiment which 
every hard-pressed lawyer will understand readily enough. 
There is no obligation on a human soul to become an LL.B., 
but most decidedly there is an obligation on an LL.B. to remain 
a human soul on pain of becoming a menace to society. 

Others, more scientifically minded, have ventured to ask me 
if I know of any system of education which produces the kind 
of lawyers I have been describing. The answer is yes. The old 
preceptorial system of legal education, following a good college 
education, produced a few, but concededly too few, such lawyers 
in every state. They were for the most part self-taught. We 
owe much to these few men, for they are the lawyers who adapted 
the English common law to the needs of a new country. In 
England, too, such lawyers have been produced generation after 
generation under a system of legal education which seems to 
me far inferior to ours. In London I have listened to law lec- 
tures read slowly from a dog-eared manuscript that looked as if 
it had come down from Coke and sownded as if it were the work 
of Bracton. Sir William Holdsworth, the great English legal 
historian, read his lectures slowly, often repeating whole sen- 
tences so that his students might take them down word for word! 
These are, of course, great English law teachers—who can com- 
pare with the matchless gaiety and charm of Maitland ?—but 
the lecture system in vogue there could not possibly survive in 
this country where we delight in the rough-and-tumble of class- 
room discussion. Yet it does produce barristers and King’s 
counsel who are distinguished advocates, wise counselors, gifted 
speakers, great leaders of public opinion, active members of Par- 
liament and cabinet members and, above all, remarkable judges. 
I know of no group in this country to compare with them. I 
think the difference in results is due first to the competitive na- 
ture of the English educational system in public school, in the 
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university, in law study and in practice as barristers and ulti- 
mately as King’s counsel; next to the superiority of the tutorial 
system of college education in England over ours; and finally 
to the fact that there law is taught as a system rather than as 
a series of courses and it is generally taught in comparison with 
the civil law. 





GRADING THE TEACHER 


MAX'S. MARSHALL 
PROFESSOR OF BACTERIOLOGY, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA MEDICAL CENTER 


HIS is an attempt to meet an inquiry that is often heard, 

particularly among administrators in schools and colleges. An 
official in a small but much respected college recently expressed 
the problem as ‘‘The measurement of teaching competence.”’ 
What can be done and what cannot be done about evaluation 
of teaching competence ? 

The ‘‘scientific’’ approach, sure to be accepted by many be- 
cause it is labeled ‘‘scientific’’ and because its techniques on less 
complex issues can yield beautiful results, leads in this case to 
false claims and waste motion. By the techniques of this ap- 
proach, we first find the qualities that are wanted in teachers 
and perhaps put the finger on a few faults that cannot be toler- 
ated. We then find some scheme purporting to measure these 
and try to demonstrate that it does. This is likely to mean call- 
ing in a psychologist and a statistician of whom we can say that 
the more specifically expert they are, the less they know about 
the problem itself. After that, teaching suffers because of the 
anxiety among teachers over their indices. There are endless 
arguments over the applications of the system, said by statis- 
ticians to be automatically unbiased and by psychologists to be 
open to error but to be the best available. The more autocratic 
administrators may make the indices the rule of the day, even 
granting that they might be incorrect. The validity of such 
indices is definitely suspect. 

Beautiful as it looks, the scientific approach is only the ap- 
plication of a standard technique which in this application does 
not bear analysis. In the endless charting of various qualities 
of all teachers, 90 per cent of the items are not pertinent. The 
reason is this. All of us have some personality, some sympathy, 
some industry, some laziness and some of any characteristic sig- 
nificant in teaching. To chart 20 characteristics for 20 persons, 
using low figures, makes 400 estimates. Put in seven shades of 
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each characteristic, and make it 50 persons, and we are up in the 
thousands. In other words, by this technique we study all the 
wrong things when we should concentrate on the particular 
qualities of each person relative to the particular task expected. 
The chartered approach is an improper generalization. It is not 
necessary that we be so naive. 

There is another less common approach that has been advo- 
cated, also sometimes accepted because we are used to the idea 
rather than because analysis makes it really seem wise. This is 
a reversal of the usual application of grading. The argument 
is that, if the faculty has the privilege of grading students, then 
why should not the student have the privilege of grading 
teachers, since, as the argument goes, who better than the stu- 
dent knows whether or not he got anything from the teacher? 

There are three definite answers to this proposal: the moral, 
the statistical and the scientific. 

The moral answer favors the proposal, at least as much for 
teachers as for students. That is, if teachers are to be held to 
so little account for so powerful a social privilege as grading, 
often determining careers by personal philosophies instead of 
careful analytical judgment, then students morally should 
have the right to vote in the same general sense on the careers 
of teachers. This, however, is not the wisdom of the turned 
cheek but the narrower philosophy of an eye for an eye. Ju- 
dicially, one side cannot have all the power and authority with 
no rights of appeal. The deeper moral answer is that teachers 
should not have the privilege of grading students, instead of that 
students might grade teachers. This is not as radical a moral 
ruling as it sounds. In the long run, the teachers, collectively, 
with the students and perhaps a few others, are the only ones 
who can decide whether or not a student goes into some profes- 
sion with restrictive standards. In the long run, too, students 
do collectively judge teachers, but only when they become alumni, 
faculty members, parents and administrators. As students, they 
are likely to render the same sort of biased judgments that are 
rendered by the individual teacher who grades day by day, not 
carelessly or maliciously but because each of us has to live by 
his own individual code. 

The statistical answer to the grading of teachers is unfavorable. 
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When one teacher tries to grade ten or a hundred students the 
problem is quite different from having ten or a hundred students 
grade one teacher. The teacher, who demonstrably scatters the 
same personal errors over many students, may seem to be more 
seriously inaccurate than many students when they grade one 
teacher, since the biased errors of many students might be ex- 
pected to cancel one another. The fact is that one teacher’s 
grade of one student, though it can wreck his life, does become 
the single statistical vote of one teacher; except for qualities on 
which teachers as a group have biases, and there are such, the 
assembled votes of many teachers have some statistical meaning, 
narrow and limited though it is. The votes of many students, 
however, are statistically weighty in the same direction, often 
an emotional direction of the moment (teachers escape this 
charge?), and assume false significance. That is, a popular 
teacher is likely to win, whether or not he really teaches. A 
cold teacher will lose, though he may or may not be quite effec- 
tive. 

The scientific answer to the grading of teachers by stu- 
dents is that their basis for analysis is far too short-sighted. 
A teacher of inorganic chemistry cannot properly be judged 
by students whose further chemistry, giving them a different 
viewpoint of the concepts that they have gained, is still to 
come. In spite of the course-jumping habit and the over- 
emphasis in education on final examinations and consequent 
cramming, teaching is only for the future. The banker, the 
doctor, the minister and the parent deal with students in 
present situations; teachers, though they can make the present 
miserable or happy for students, contribute, if at all, only 
to the future. 

Adding the columns, it is as morally wrong for students 
to grade teachers as it is for teachers to grade students. It 
is statistically wrong to pile up a popularity vote for or against 
a teacher. It is scientifically wrong to permit analyzed judg- 
ment in the present on grounds of work done for the future. 
The sum of the columns disposes but does not propose. We are 
still left with no measure of teaching competence, knowlege of 
which is sometimes vital. 

In the scientific approach to the problem the listing of de- 
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sirable and undesirable qualities for teachers as a group, like 
so many generalizations is inapplicable to the particular case. 
Almost entirely, it is the particular cases that concern us. 
We hire not all teachers, but one or a dozen from a limited 
number of applicants. A student spends a term not with 
teachers in general but with a few in person. On July 1 con- 
tracts call not for endless promotions requiring a formula but 
for a few from a short list of those eligible for consideration. 
There need be no yielding to the urge for generalization. 

This becomes even more dramatic if, from any viewpoint, ad- 
inistrators’, former students’ or teachers’, we look back and look 
around us at ‘‘outstanding’’ teachers. Before trying this, look 
out for the adjectives. ‘‘Outstanding’’ can be confused with 
‘‘popular,’’ ‘‘distinguished,’’ ‘‘famous’’ or ‘‘eccentric.’’ I re- 
fer to teachers who by wide consensus over many years are re- 
garded as successful teachers, based strictly on jobs well done. 
Any definition, however, would leave us certain that these occa- 
sional outstanding teachers are not cut to any pattern. The 
qualities possessed by X might well not fit, if he were transferred 
to a larger school, a smaller school, a different subject, to older 
or younger students or even left where he is were it not for 
other special characteristics which fit him but would fit no 
others. 

If we study the problem on a particularized basis instead 
of on a generalized basis, refusing to rise to the lure of the 
‘‘scientific approach,’’ we find a white line of simplification 
among the many lines supposed to be hauling in the answers 
to the problem. It is this. The competence of a teacher can 
be viewed (it will never be ‘‘measured,’’ legitimately) only 
in the light of how well he fits the particular work he is priv- 
ileged to do. The more that thought is weighed, the more 
patently true it becomes. It is easy for those around a school, 
parents or former students, to see how one situation needs a cer- 
tain type of person and another situation does not. A more 
academic person is needed in a certain practical course in 4 
given school, to raise the plane of study; but a realist should 
replace the academic person across the hall. A specific rugged 
individualist is just right for seminar courses with the graduate 
students; but he would be pure dynamite for basic courses. The 
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mild and popular Mr. X does a world of good with his general 
compulsory course in biology, not so much in teaching biology 
as in counseling and orienting the students for their work in the 
next three and a half years; Mr. Y, however, is an excellent 
teacher of biology as such in the later courses. Examples are 
legion and most of us can supply our own examples by names, 
subjects and courses. The conclusion is always the same. 
Teachers can be adequately evaluated individually relative to the 
work that is their’s to do, a type of evaluation which is the 
complete antithesis of schemes for grading, questionnaires, or 
charts based on a pattern of qualities. Genius might be ad- 
mitted in a teacher; but teachers do not and, please the Lord, 
shall not constitute a genus. 

This outlook can be reduced almost to mathematical terms, 
a process which, since it fits the thought of evaluation, satisfies 
science in its quantitation, and meets the urges of psychologists 
and statisticians, is sure to have a great appeal. Let us assume 
a series of teachers, u,v, w,z,....m. Let us assume that we 
are primarily interested in six qualities of these teachers, A, B, 
C, D, E, and F. For the sake of simplicity, let us admit only 
two degrees in each quality, say A means a high degree and a 
a low degree. Now we can describe teacher u, for instance, as 
AbcE and teacher v could become abcDF. It takes no imagina- 
tion to visualize this specifically among friends or teachers we 
know. In spite of the small number of examples, it is also evi- 
dent that the realistic combinations of possibilities are already 
so numerous that the occurrence of similar patterns of qualities 
in two teachers will be exceptional. 

If, now, we turn to the positions that have to be filled, or to 
examinations of the competence of teachers in these positions, 
we find that what seems to be a good formula for teachers in 
general, say ABCf, is not only not to be found among our 
teachers but that we should greatly resent a requirement which 
would put an ABCf teacher in each of the positions under con- 
sideration. There is not the slightest question but that teacher 
u, with qualities Abc, is as perfect a fit as may be found for 
his position, or perhaps that teacher v, with qualities abcDF, 
not too far a cry from our idealized pattern, fits his particular 
work atrociously. Note that some qualities do not appear at 
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all and lose significance; and that it is annoying not to have 
available qualities G and H which, though not common, in some 
teachers attain significant stature. 

Coming now to the problem of evaluation, implying measure- 
ment not only of qualities but of the degrees to which they fit 
positions, we can think in terms of a yardstick. Einstein himself 
would need some new rules of relativity for this problem. Evi- 
dently enough, we cannot and must not use a good steel yard- 
stick, with the same inch marks for each teacher, as demanded 
by science, psychologists, statisticians, and, fortunately not often, 
administrators. The task requires rubber yardsticks, measur- 
ing tools which differ for every job. In short, we require indi- 
vidual consideration and human judgment. 

This requirement carries a heavy responsibility. True, we 
must learn how to use rubber yardsticks. Still more important, 
we cannot even begin this until we thoroughly understand that 
the statistical approach to this type of problem must be barred, 
prohibited and eliminated not only by stipulation but by under- 
standing why this must be so. To admit to the evaluation, even 
in part, students’ grades of teachers, aptitude tests, question- 
naires, lists of qualities duly checked or any similar formal 
schemes which so easily come to mind these days when measure- 
ments of people are mentioned, is equivalent to the presentation 
of an inadmissible argument to a jury. After the damage is 
done, the judge’s admonition to ignore the argument is not 
effective ; neither will these approaches to evaluations of teachers 
be ignored, if they are allowed to exist. There are on every 
faculty proponents of these approaches who, regardless of errors 
in their logic, make them look plausible to all except the wary. 
Those who have spent years on campuses will have seen them 
used; many of them will have seen the damage caused. This 
point is basic. Unless the man who brings in the steel yard- 
stick can be put out of the way effectively, those who wish to 
tackle the problem realistically are going to lose out to those 
who naively and gullibly buy the pretty package containing the 
steel rule. There will then be no use in seeking improvement 
until, another year, the advocate of systematic scientific stand- 
ards, as he sees them, goes on a sabbatical leave or can otherwise 
be shunted aside. 
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If this monumental move can be made, and in effect it is made 
on most campuses automatically because teachers see and resent 
in evaluations of them the errors which they do not see when 
they evaluate students or even administrators, then the way is 
paved for an understanding of the rubber yardstick. It must 
be understood, for the steel yardstick is disgraceful in concept 
and the laissez faire, or no evaluation, dodges the question en- 
tirely. There is such a thing as teaching competence, even 
though opinions differ on what it means. School boards, par- 
ents, principals, presidents and committees of faculties on occas- 
sion have to face the problem of deciding whether or not a 
teacher is competent, in their opinions. Under the present status, 
the steel rule is sometimes applied (¢.g., how many research 
papers has he written?), evils and all; more often the slightly 
better but inadequate laissez faire is applied, leading to the 
employment of famous men who cannot teach, of researchers 
who know all but cannot tell others, of committeemen whose 
campus politics are as good as their teaching is bad, of poten- 
tially capable teachers who are hopelessly mismatched to the 
work assigned to them, and, of course, to many good teachers, 
too. ; 

There are many men and women who have sat in judgment 
on the appointments or promotions of teachers. Of these not 
a few have been disturbed because of decisions which were based 
on personalities, philosophies or politics which happened to be 
compatible with the strongest voters, on casual hearsay evidence, 
on popularity or on knowledge unsupported by breadth or abil- 
ity to put it before others. I have known men in relatively high 
brackets, whose principal work is supposed to be teaching, who 
have been promoted with no more analysis of their teaching 
than a casual approval by someone who ‘‘had talked to a couple 
of students,’’ or a statement that the man in question aids in such 
and such a course when the aid is known to consist of a couple 
of unintelligible lectures leaving no impression on students. 
We must be fair. These moves can be expedient. A deserving 
“‘teacher’’ is often expected to be good in research and adminis- 
tration; perhaps his strength is avowedly not in teaching but he 
may be useful in research or administration. However, anyone 
who has been to college will smile with knowing assurance at 
some of the bases on which teachers are hired. 
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Coming now to the rubber yardstick, in the hopes that the way 
has been cleared, the first rule for its use is an easy one: It should 
never be used at all unless there is a positive demand for it. This 
saves a lot of trouble, but there is more to it than that. Most 
of the time there is no need to point at qualities of teachers, 
especially in terms of faults and virtues. It is an indecent form 
of gossip. Perhaps a fault can be helped, perhaps a virtue 
can lead to encouragement, but analysis of a person and reduc- 
tion to alleged virtues and faults is an unkind process, when 
indulged in by those whose business it is not, and when those 
whose business it is indulge in it unnecessarily. Our faults and 
virtues are too fragile. What is a fault to me may be a virtue 
to you, and it may not be pertinent to the position anyway. The 
use of the rubber yardstick should be limited to times of neces- 
sary decision. You cannot hire half a teacher; you must say 
yes or no and make the best of it. You cannot promote a person 
halfway, or be polite to him for three days and fire him the other 
three each week. The times of decision are just these, moments 
of hiring, firing or promotion. There may be a research lecture, 
a promotion to principal or professor, a decision of firing or 
rank involving tenure, a decision as to who will take over a de- 
partment or a certain course. These decisions are many in a 
large school, but in the course of a year each of us who teaches 
may well be immune from evaluation most of the time, since 
none can stand the nagging of constant evaluation; and all of 
us are the subjects of active decisions only in the years that our 
numbers come up, when for brief periods a few teachers are 
considered for evaluation of teaching competence. 

When the occasion does demand the use of the rubber yard- 
stick, the next move is to see that it is used only by those who 
are properly concerned with the decision. I may have a strong 
opinion about the promotion of an associate who is not in my 
department and concerning whom nobody asks me for an opinion. 
Possibly I might drop a remark legitimately to the right per- 
son, but even that might well be out of order. Certainly the 
rubber yardstick should not be available to me and it is my cue 
to refrain from the temptation to participate in what thus would 
become only gossip, whether charitable or derogatory. 

Now we are down to proper use of the rubber yardstick, 
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only on the right occasion and by a restricted group of legitimate 
judges. The rubber yardstick is, of course, human judgment, 
but it is a conditioned and can be a controlled judgment. It 
should not be casual, it should not be political and it should 
not be so unrestrained that inevitable personal bias becomes 
too large a factor. Above all else, each person under considera- 
tion must be regarded as an individual, and each position or 
proposed act (say promotion, new responsibilities, or an award) 
must be a separate position or act to be matched to individual 
nominees. It is absolutely mandatory that the emphasis be on 
. particularization. This particular man, Professor H, is to be 
measured this year and now, not last year or next, though an 
estimated future must be considered. He must be weighed rela- 
tive to a particular new course, not just courses in general. 
The big question and the only question is the particular position 
and the relationship of Professor H to it. I am not aware of 
any treatise which points out why so many academicians seek 
to solve everything in general and nothing in particular, but 
many of them do. With all the evidence in front of them and 
only two or three decisions to make, these men are likely to avoid 
the evidence and to dodge the decisions which might be ac- 
eurately and quickly made. Instead they spend half a day try- 
ing to reduce the problem to an equation in z, so they can also 
solve other similar hypothetical situations which are unlikely 
ever to occur. This is an aside, but its mention is necessary to 
keep our group of judges with its assembled noses to the grind- 
stone. They need judgment, experience, a sense of fair play, 
a knowledge of the situation and time. It is the failure of the 
better tool, judgment, that opens the way to the use of the 
dangerous tool, operation by scores and formulae. 

Thus circumscribed, the application of judging to teaching 
competence can become realistic. The opinions of well-balanced 
and judicious present and former students, accepted with cau- 
tion, can be contributory and should be secured judiciously and 
individually, not statistically. This need not exclude ‘‘honor’’ 
students, but certainly no premium should be attached to their 
views. If anything, their views require extra caution. For 
example, many ‘‘honor’’ students lack balanced judgment; also, 
they are the ones whom their teachers liked and are likely to 
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go into teaching, a dangerous type of inbreeding. The opinions 
of members of the department concerned, with due attention 
to departmental politics, can be valuable, especially from those 
who furnish information rather than opinions. Viewpoints can 
sometimes be secured from those who have hired the teacher’s 
former students, giving a new slant. It is not hard to get at the 
pedagogic and personal philosophies of the teachers. Though 
these are often considered no man’s business, they can be vital 
in teaching. 

Decency and freedom are mandatory in the process of evalua- 
tion. The judgments of several persons are therefore necessary 
in the use of the rubber yardstick. The extent to which judges 
can observe teaching performances, to estimate such matters as 
voice, presence, sense of humor, adherence to the subject, clar- 
ity, fairness to students, discretion in satire, sympathy and such 
qualities is limited. Even to mention them is dangerous, lest an 
artist in questionnaires make a chart of them, but they are there. 
They are also dangerous because they imply the judgment of 
one ordinary man by another, and ‘‘who am I to judge?”’ is as 
important a question as ‘‘whom am I to judge?’’ The secret 
is to consider those qualities which impress themselves because 
they stand out, and not to go through the same list of qualities 
with each teacher. Consideration of most of these qualities will 
yield sterile results with any one teacher; their use leads to pur- 
ported evaluations based on impertinent qualities. However, 
something can be found about qualities pertinent to the person 
considered without putting the teacher in a position of the butter- 
fly on a pin. In the course of a year a teacher is up against a 
number of lectures, seminars and other performances in his 
field; weighed judgments can be found and each opinion can 
be weighed. 

Perhaps the technique for the use of this rubber yardstick of 
human judgment, the yardstick above all others, can be clarified 
by suggesting that a little time be taken for the job. There can 
be no automatic answers or indices, and neither can there be 
any quick answers unless the competence of the teacher in ques- 
tion is so well known relative to his position that there can be 
no equivocation. Judgment can be circumscribed not so much 
by rule as by realization that weighing of teaching competence, 
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relative to the particular man and job, takes deliberate studied 
effort. The task usually requires three or more judges, in- 
structed in the use of the rubber yardstick, who should have 
time, if needed, to investigate personally and to write a few 
letters. The group will automatically start some real digging 
into the evidence. If the group starts toward too quick a de- 
cision, a fairly strong point made on the opposite side will 
cause them to dig some more. 

Up to a certain point, beyond which students do the work 
rather than the teachers, there is such a thing as competence in 
teaching. By quite a margin it deserves more consideration than 
it gets, for almost anything but teaching is used to give recog- 
nition to teachers. But, for the sake of mankind, let us leave 
well enough alone unless we can work toward better, more care- 
ful and more realistic evaluations on grounds of careful human 
judgment. The index boys and girls are already controlling 
too much of our human existence. 











A DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE FOR 
SMALL COLLEGES 


LAUREN A. KING 
CHAIRMAN OF THE DIVISION oF LANGUAGES, MUSKINGUM COLLEGE 


HE small college is obviously in trouble. From many quarters 

voices have been raised in warning of its peril. Most evident, 
perhaps, among all its difficulties are the financial. Especially 
at present are these heightened by increased costs of operation, 
decreased enrolment and lowered income from sources other than 
tuition. The danger is well indicated in a statement made last 
spring by the presidents of Baldwin-Wallace, Ohio Northern, 
and Mount Union that the church-related college faces ‘‘the 
greatest crisis since the Civil War.’’ Further evidence appears 
in the organization of nineteen private colleges in Ohio to seek 
corporation gifts, thus indicating their sense of need by a willing- 
ness to try strikingly new ways and sources from which to secure 
aid. Figures given by the Bulletin of the American Association 
of University Professors (Spring 1951 issue) further indicate 
the problem of the small college. These figures indicate that in 
the decade 1939-1949 educational income per student rose in 
public institutions an average of 64.4%, but in private institu- 
tions only 14.6%. During the same decade faculty salaries per 
student rose in public institutions an average of 54.3%, with a 
median of 56%; while in private institutions they rose only 
12.8%, with a median of 38%. 

But beyond this presently sharpened financial problem there 
looms one still more perennial: the competition with state-sup- 
ported institutions. I can well remember the annual 1948 meet- 
ing of the American Council on Education, at which Chancellor 
Compton of Washington University spoke. His address followed 
those by men from state institutions who had been telling the 
horrors of wrestling with legislatures to win appropriations. 
When he arose to speak he expressed great sympathy for the 
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plight of the state institutions, but wanted to know what the 
schools could do which had no legislatures with which to wrestle 
for funds. Private colleges are in direct and indirect competi- 
tion with state schools for money, and generally at some disad- 
vantage. Taxes are collected, but gifts are given—perhaps. 
And so far as I know, no state institution has ever refused gifts 
either. The small college must scramble hard under the table 
for the crumbs of finance which drop from the eating of the more. 
favored schools. Add to this difficulty the growing American 
custom of spending more on horses’ noses and pink elephants 
than on children’s minds, and you have a darkening picture 
indeed. 

But there is another difficulty which faces the small college. 
You may often have heard, or yourself made, on your own cam- 
pus the remark, ‘‘There is nothing wrong with this college that 
two million dollars couldn’t cure.’’ There is some element of 
truth in that statement, but it is not all the truth. To many 
people in this country mere bigness is impressive. They cannot 
imagine that any college would willingly remain small, or could 
be an excellent school if it did. Obviously to such people it is 
the universities that are most impressive, for they can furnish 
the impressively numerous and large buildings and facilities. I 
can remember an experience of my own some time ago at Penn 
State. There I was told of the millions of dollars which had 
been appropriated for the building program, and as I walked 
about the campus it seemed to me that every piece of available 
ground was torn up for the foundations of a new building. I 
visited a woman’s dormitory which seemed to me capable of 
swallowing up a person for a week without his ever being found. 
And I came from a small college which was much excited over 
having just finished for office space the basement of one building 
already in existence on the campus! I graduated from Ohio 
State in the late twenties, but so great has been the building ac- 
tivity there that in these days I must enter by one of the old 
familiar entrances if I am not to become lost. In contrast with 
the university the small college has buildings often small, old 
and even a trifle shabby. 

Again, universities have much the advantage in quantity of 
courses offered and in teachers. They teach everything from 
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sexing day-old chicks to the locative case in Sanskrit. Natur- 
ally most of the big names in scholarship are at the large uni- 
versities. And who wouldn’t, of course, rather study herpetology 
under the famous Doctor Teufelsdroeck than mathematics under 
Miss Smith? The universities have the large enrolments to 
guarantee the book companies large sales in case of publication 
of texts written by their staffs. I notice, too, that they have 
the famous coaches and half-backs. 

Such then are some of the problems of the small college. They 
are financial, but they are not alone financial. They are inherent 
and unavoidable in the small college itself, for a small college 
obviously cannot be a large university. What can it do? 

To bewail the situation, to apologize, to tiptoe about abashed 
and timid in the presence of the universities is foolish. There 
is no strength in such attitudes. We must rather remember 
what Shakespeare makes Cassius say in Julius Caesar: 

Men at some time are masters of their fates; 
The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 
But in ourselves, that we are underlings. 

But what can be done? To me the solution seems relatively 
simple but probably difficult: a declaration by the small college 
of independence from the university. 

Now this at first sight may seem too obvious, something like 
the military motto, ‘‘Git thar fustest with the mostest’’ or the 
baseball cliché, ‘‘ Hit where they ain’t.’’ But any solution of the 
problems of the small college clearly must turn on a proper han- 
dling of the distinctive characteristics of the small college—its 
size and its method of support. That is, the small college must 
on the one hand avoid any mistaken imitation of the large schools 
which will be to its disadvantage, and on the other must exploit 
its inherent superiorities. And it has real superiorities. I be- 
lieve that by such a program the small college can turn out a 
product superior to that of the universities, and sending a su- 
perior product into the competitive market will be such an 
achievement as will ensure existence and growth. 

We have already seen some indications of the superiority of 
the product of the small college. Most of you will be acquainted 
with the study by Wesleyan University in Connecticut of the 
production of professional scientists by colleges and universities. 
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This study attempted to discover the number of professional sci- 
entists per thousand men students who had been graduated by 
schools over this country in a given decade. The small liberal 
arts college proved superior to both the university and the tech- 
nical school in producing such scientists. Among the top four 
were Reed of Oregon, Kalamazoo of Michigan, and Earlham of 
Indiana. All of these are high quality but small liberal arts 
colleges. Another type of superiority is indicated by an edi- 
torial appearing last summer in the Cleveland Plain Dealer in 
which it was said, ‘‘From the liberal arts schools . . . comes 
much of the executive leadership, as distinguished from tech- 
nical talent, for American business and industry.’’ That is, 
the universities may train Diesel engineers, but the colleges will 
educate most of their managers and employers. 

But there is another kind of superiority which seems to me even 
more important. I mean the qualities of personality—the mental, 
emotional, moral and spiritual elements which make satisfactory 
human beings and citizens. We have too many doctors, law- 
yers, engineers, accountants and teachers who are not good hu- 
man beings and citizens. It was Associate Justice Jackson of 
the United States Supreme Court who said, ‘‘It is the supreme 
irony of our time that the world needs to fear only the educated 
man.’’ And Walter Lippmann, commenting last spring upon 
the revelations of the Kefauver committee and others like it, 
said: ‘‘There is no mechanical gadget by which the moral level 
of public life can be maintained. ... All depends upon the 
working rules of behavior which the leading and conspicuous 
men and women in a society practice because they believe them, 
which most of the others conform with as a matter of course, 
and which no one can violate with a feeling that he is doing! 
what everyone else is doing.’’ Our society if it is to survive 
must have educated people who as human beings and citizens 
are mentally and emotionally mature, socially active and re- 
sponsible and morally able to endure fierce pressure and subtle 
temptation. 

I believe that the small college is more likely to produce such 
persons than are the large universities. Now I recognize that 
such a claim will seem enthusiastic to say the least, and I admit 
that it can hardly be established uncontrovertibly. Neverthe- 
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less, it seems to me a reasonable statement. The small college 
can give more opportunities for self and social development; it 
can give a more carefully planned attention to such develop- 
ment; it can offer an education more conducive to it; and it 
can more likely offer the conditions in which the qualities of 
heart and mind desired can be ‘‘caught’’, as President Kase of 
Western College said only last week. 

Let me suggest now some of the details of my idea for turning 
out the superior student. In the first place, the small college 
should avoid mistaken imitation of the universities. For one 
thing, it should follow its own pattern in the operation of its 
library. It is obviously impossible for the college to buy every 
book published or even a large part of them. It cannot develop 
a library which will be as extensive as that of the university. 
If it tries to do so, it will only tie up funds which might be used 
better otherwise. For instance, it could much better spend 
money upon a library of records or of pictures and art objects to 
be lent to students. Money could be spent to provide art objects 
and pictures about the buildings. More attention and funds 
could be put upon the beauty of the buildings and grounds, so 
as to surround the students with a moulding atmosphere of 
beauty throughout their college career. Again, the small col- 
lege should use as simple a curriculum as possible. You all know 
the typical university pattern in, say, the English department. 
After courses ranging all the way from pre-Beowulf to post-T. 
S. Eliot have been provided, there are then given courses in 
types of literature covering much of the same field, courses in 
methods of literary study and finally provision for the hobbies 
and specialties of all the important men in the department. The 
result of such an offering in the average student’s major will give 
you something like this: The Medieval Lai, Religious Prose of 
the Renaissance, Minor Poems of Milton, Writing the Short 
Novel, The Essays of Charles Lamb and the Horror Stories of 
Poe. Although the small college cannot possibly match such an 
offering of courses as the university gives, it can instead turn 
out a much better pattern than is likely to occur in the univer- 
sity. No major can hope to cover the whole field in any depart- 
ment. The small college ought, therefore, to concentrate on the 
most important and rewarding areas in its various fields, and 
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offer hardly more courses than will make a major. In addition, 
there could be given a free-reading conference course to provide 
for any individualization desirable. The time saved by this re- 
duction of courses should be used in reducing the load of the 
faculty so that they could turn out a superior job of teaching. 
Further, the college should avoid the university type of teacher. 
Without implying any derogatory opinion of such a teacher, let 
me describe him as the earnest scholar who prefers research to 
teaching and, if he must teach, prefers lecturing on his subject 
to helping a student with his personal problems. He is one to 
whom teaching undergraduates is spoon feeding babies. The 
small college needs a different kind of teacher. It needs one 
who is primarily interested in the effect which he produces on 
students, to whom subject matter is a means to changing stu- 
dents, and students are not merely receptacles for his subject 
matter. The college must realize that research is hampered on 
the small campus from lack of facilities, and must therefore turn 
its emphasis toward excellence in teaching. It should by all that 
it does, including promotions, encourage the faculty in a con- 
stant effort of every sort at the improvement of their teaching. 
Finally, the small college should avoid an elaborate administra- 
tion and numerous standing faculty committees which are kept 
busy with details, and instead should have a few policy-forming 
faculty committees and a few administrators responsible for the 
detailed execution of those policies. 

In the second place, the college must exploit its advantages 
of size which make for more contacts, more unity and more op- 
portunities to act responsibly in groups. Size is an advantage 
often talked about by the small college, but little has actively 
been done about it. It is time by careful planning to deliberately 
and fully exploit that advantage. 

My daughter’s experience in undergraduate and graduate 
work will well illustrate the point which I am making here. 
As an undergraduate she attended a small college, where she 
was for the most part in small classes and took part in a wide 
variety of extra-curricular activities which gave her a varied 
group of experiences and opportunities to deal with other stu- 
dents and to face responsibility. She came to know many if not 
most of the students on the campus, and to feel herself as belong- 
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ing firmly to various groups and having a unity with them. 
When she went to the university, she was happy to find the same 
situation among the small number of graduate students in her 
department. And she felt no particular difficulty in moving 
from the one situation to the other because they were very simi- 
lar. On the other hand, she met a young man doing graduate 
work in another field, who, while he found the same situation 
in graduate work as she, had had his undergraduate work in a 
large university. They talked over their experiences and agreed 
that a student at a large university is simply one in a mob, most 
of whom are strangers to him. As a result of this basic situa- 
tion he has far fewer chances at holding office, at making friend- 
ships, at having places of responsibility or of developing himself 
through such contacts and activities. Furthermore, he has a 
far smaller sense of belonging and of security. They agreed 
that such an experience is not helpful to the development of a 
student’s personality, and that the small college is superior for 
the undergraduate. 

Many devices exist by which the small college can use this ad- 
vantage. There are individualized instructional methods, such 
as reading for honors, outside examiners, tutorial systems and 
comprehensive examinations. Not all of these are found alone 
in the small college, but they are much more easily administered 
and more effective in the small college. In addition, the small 
college can make opportunities for student-teacher contacts both 
in and out of class which are next to impossible in the university. 
Again, the small college can set up extra-curricular programs for 
a maximum of opportunities at activity and responsibility in 
groups. In addition the small college can nurture traditions, 
and a spirit of friendliness and unity upon the campus. More- 
over, the small college can use fuller and more individualized 
records and studies of student growth than merely to record 
the semester hours taken and the grades made. And as a result 
of all this, it can maintain a warmer and fuller contact with its 
alumni—and that might pay off! 

Beyond these devices which must be planned, there are two 
advantages which are almost automatic for the small college. 
For one thing, the lower classmen can have the superior instruc- 
tion from the top men on the faculty. It must be obvious that 
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the universities, with their scores of sections, simply cannot 
provide high quality instruction in these important years of a 
student’s college career. At the University of Illinois, as if in 
recognition of this situation, the instructors and assistants who 
handle these sections are, I am told, called ‘‘section hands.’’ In 
the second place, the small college can keep intercollegiate ath- 
letics from becoming a distraction or an enemy to its central 
purpose. It must be obvious that there is much less pressure 
to win upon the coach at Small College than upon the coach at 
Big University. As a result of this lack of pressure the small 
college can keep athletics in proportion. I can yet remember 
the dismay which swept Chicago when it was first rumored and 
then became an actuality that the University of Chicago was 
abandoning athletic activities in the Big Ten; there could hardly 
have been more horror if smallpox had broken out in the city. 
The small college can avoid the subtle or blatant dishonesty which 
is almost inevitably involved in any athletic program which has 
become big business. Those of you who have read the statement 
of the faculty of William and Mary can understand what the 
small college has the opportunity of avoiding. Moreover, it is 
obvious that the teams of the small college are much less sub- 
ject to the attentions of gamblers than are those of the large 
institutions. 

In the third place, the small college must exploit the freedom 
which the universities do not have because of their manner of sup- 
port. The small college is naturally more free from government 
and public pressure than are the universities. It was President 
Wickham of Heidelberg College who has pointed out that the 
small independent college turns out ‘‘young men and women 
graduates whose higher education has been obtained on a campus 
free from subservience to big government support.’’ Obviously, 
small colleges are more free from legislative pressure and in- 
vestigation or from the actions of trustees taken under the 
pressure of public hysteria about subversive propaganda. It 
was the late President Blackwell of Randolph-Macon who pointed 
out that the modern laws limiting the teaching of science and 
economics, as well as religion and other subjects, have been civil 
and not church laws. And it is upon state schools that these 
laws fall with greatest impact. Even now the University of 
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Minnesota is being sued to prevent its allowing any use of uni- 
versity facilities for student religious programs or groups. And 
even non-church colleges are often restricted by tradition or by 
some of the clientele from any active emphasis upon religion. 

It remains therefore for the small—especially the church- 
related—college to deal with the basic issues in science, society 
and religion with a freedom which is not possible for many other 
institutions. One knows, of course, that the universities are 
handicapped in indicating any idea that God is as important 
as football or home economics. They must perforce adopt a 
neutral attitude among Jewish, Catholic, Protestant and anti- 
religious groups. This neutrality generally involves silence. 
But silence is a method of settling the whole question without 
giving the students any opportunity for really studying it. The 
small church-related college can and must deliberately face 
these basic issues. It has the freedom to do this work. One 
man from a state college recently said to me that without the 
private college’s standing for academic freedom and maintain- 
ing it, the situation of the teachers in the state colleges would 
be simply intolerable. We of the small college must remember 
that any school inevitably teaches some attitude on these great 
basic questions. Either by silence and apparent neglect it teaches 
denial, or else by its concern it teaches some other positive atti- 
tude upon the problems of the nature of the universe and man 
and his origin, destiny and duty. It is time for us to abandon 
our apologetic tone about our Christian point of view. We 
must overcome inhibitions raised by shibboleths like ‘‘objec- 
tivity’’ and bugaboos like ‘‘bias’’ and ‘‘dogmatism’’ and ‘‘in- 
doctrination.’’ We must remember that even those who profess 
complete objectivity actually have a point of view and pre- 
suppositions from which they approach all these questions; and 
we must remember further that if we do not help students face 
these issues in an intelligent way, others who are less well pre- 
pared will help them. It is time therefore for us to take ad- 
vantage of our freedom and face the responsibilities which are 
ours, remembering that a professedly Christian college program 
which is not in vital ways different from that of a non-Christian 
college cannot truly be called Christian. 

But, as I indicated, such a program is undoubtedly difficult. 
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It is expensive in money and in time and effort. Obviously indi- 
vidualized instruction is more expensive than lecturing by a 
loud speaker to a thousand students in a lecture hall. And a 
thoroughly worked-out program takes time and thought and 
effort. There are two replies to this difficulty. One is that the 
simplified course offering which I recommended above should 
release time for the faculty to put upon these other important 
aspects of planning and thought. In the second place, a clearly 
superior product would win students and financial support. 

It is time for us to act. We have apologized and whimpered 
too long, and talked too much without action. Now is the time 
for us either to rise to our opportunity or to fall back into 
oblivion. 

You all perhaps have heard of the man who voiced the desire 
to have just one wish. Almost at once he heard a voice saying 
to him, ‘‘ You may have three wishes.’’ He said, ‘‘I wish I had 
a hundred suits.’’ At once the door of his closet opened and 
he saw the hundred suits hanging there. Realizing he would 
need something to support that number of suits, he said, ‘‘I wish 
I had a million dollars.’’ At once there fluttered down upon 
his desk a bank draft for that amount. Then feeling that his 
last wish ought to be somewhat more altruistic, he said, ‘‘I wish 
someone would kill Joe Stalin.’’ At once his telephone rang. 
It was his draft board ordering him to report for duty. 

The telephone is ringing for the small college today. As 
Brutus is made to say in Julius Caesar, 


There is a tide in the affairs of men, 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 

Is bound in shallows and in miseries. 

On such a full sea are we now afloat ; 

And we must take the current when it serves, 
Or lose our ventures. 











REINVESTING FOR TOMORROW’S EDUCATION 


SANFORD W. BRANDON 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF PIANO AND THEORY, NORTHLAND COLLEGE 


ODAY, our educational institutions stand as living monu- 

ments to the validity of the American dream. Our forebears 
knew that an expanding and improving educational system would 
be the best assurance that succeeding generations could meet and 
solve their problems. America enjoyed a wide margin for the 
growth of her educational as well as her business enterprises. 
The natural resources of the land, and the fortitude and faith 
of the people were the raw materials out of which were fashioned 
our way of life, and today, we Americans of the mid-twentieth 
century, enjoy the fruits of the successful and intelligent labors 
of those who came before us. 

But even as we enjoy these benefits, we are faced with the fact 
that we now have political, economic and social problems which 
are more defiant of solution than any of the past. We know 
that if these problems are to be intelligently solved, we will need 
to make our educational institutions into effective agents toward 
their solution. And to do this will require pioneer endeavors on 
the part of educators and educated. This generation of educa- 
tors must work against nearly insurmountable obstacles—high 
taxes, greed, apathy, mediocrity everywhere, colleagues who lack 
integrity—and must overcome all if our institutions are to sur- 
vive and become greater in the future. Every reflective person 
realizes that if the American way of life as developed is a good 
way, it is education which has made it possible; an ignorant 
people could never properly exercise democratic rights. And in 
view of the present complex problems facing our world, this 
generation must devote itself anew to the strengthening of the 
educational system. 

In the past, the non-state-supported colleges have existed by 
the happy presence of philanthropists who could be depended 
upon for support at crucial times. The majority of students, 
always paying only a fraction of the actual cost of their educa- 
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tion, could rest assured that their alma maters would continue 
into infinity, supported by these ‘‘guardian angels.’’ That pros- 
pect, pleasant though it was, has gradually crumpled with chang- 
ing economic conditions, until now, these same colleges face the 
absolute necessity of finding new and certain means of support. 
The doubtful hope that ‘‘someday the ship will come in”’ is a 
luxury which a private college cannot afford today. Another 
solution is imperative. 

The search is rewarding, however ; we can infer a solution from 
the close analogy which exists between the business corporation 
and the college corporation. We recognize a business corpora- 
tion to be a group of individuals with collective rights, privileges 
and liabilities, engaged in a combined effort for a common pur- 
pose, usually for profit. In such a corporation, when profit is 
ascertained, the board of directors usually allots dividends to 
the shareholders. Of course, in any well-run business, a large 
amount of the profit is reinvested in the corporation for such 
purposes as replacement of worn equipment, expansion of facil- 
ities and enlargement of production. In the absence of such re- 
investment, the business would deteriorate and ultimately die, 
leaving no further benefits for the shareholders. The college 
is very similar in organization, although the common pursuit is 
for a profit of another kind. The students are the shareholders 
by reason of their tuition and the investment of work on their 
studies. They are the real investors in the college. The ad- 
ministration and faculty are the foremen and workers in the 
plant, while the board of trustees manages the investments. The 
alumni, having been the investors, are the sole recipients of the 
profits. These dividends are a lifetime possession of the alum- 
nus, and come to him in the forms of job security, intelligent cit- 
izenship, enlarged appreciation of the world around him, and, 
in short, the ‘‘good life.’’ 

The analogy would be complete except for one difference. For 
many decades, the majority of shareholding alumni have been 
enjoying the rich annual dividends of their educational experi- 
ences and have not been reinvesting in their college corporations. 
A business corporation would quickly die under similar treat- 
ment. And herein lies a challenge to the present generation of 
educators and educated. It is sheer folly to expect the colleges to 
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find enough support from those who are not shareholders; only 
those who have received the dividends of college education can 
be expected to aid in the preservation and advancement of 
their alma maters. The educators everywhere need to sell their 
alumni on the sound principle, and indeed, the absolute neces- 
sity, of reinvesting for tomorrow’s education. And then, thou- 
sands of alumni, all across our nation, need to rise to meet the 
challenge of this great pioneer endeavor. Unless such an effort 
is made on a very large scale, the prospect for education as an 
important factor in directing the complex world of the future 
is doubtful. 

It is impossible to believe that the present generation of college 
alumni will prove of smaller stature and of lesser foresight than 
their illustrious forefathers, or that the modern educators will 
be too busy with the short-range tasks to exert their best efforts 
in behalf of tomorrow’s education. 











LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGES AND THE 
MILITARY SERVICES 


M. H. TRYTTEN 
Director, OFFICE OF SCIENTIFIC PERSONNEL, NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL 


HERE is a very arresting juxtaposition of ideas in the very 

title which has been assigned to me for the present discus- 
sions. For it highlights very clearly the problem which has 
troubled you and so many others, that of preserving the values 
that have accrued to this nation and the world as a result of 
the institution of American higher education, and at the same 
time providing adequately for the stern necessity of defense. 
Perhaps the title would have been no more pertinent had it 
been ‘‘the liberal arts college or military service,’’ since in 
actuality at the present time the burden of military service is 
placed on the shoulders of the age group almost coincident with 
the space of ages of college and graduate training. Thus by 
force of circumstances the two most important demands of our 
civilization are in peril, the demand for those trained to keep it 
functioning and those trained to defend it, and compete for 
previous years of the early manhood of the same supply of 
youth. 

One of the complicating circumstances is the as yet uncertain 
demands which defense must make upon the time of the average 
youth. The present mobilization has resulted largely from the 
exploitation of the pool of accumulated manpower which had not 
seen prior service resulting from the years of relative peace after 
1945 and up to 1950. For any reservoir from which the outflow 
exceeds the inflow there must come a time when the reservoir 
ceases to be but a link in the network. And from that time on 
the outflow can be no more than the inflow. At such a time the 
problem of maintaining an armed establishment of four million 
will be reduced to its ultimate hard dimensions. To see what 
these may be, let us assume that only one fourth of these, or one 


Nore: Speech delivered on January 8, 1952 before American Conference 
of Academic Deans, Hotel Statler, Washington, D. C. 
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million, need be secured through compulsory service of two years 
each. Nevertheless, this will require 500,000 men per year, 
leaving only 300,000 of the 800,000 physically and mentally 
qualified young men coming of age each year to supply the 
remaining 3,000,000 on a career basis. This would mean an 
average service of ten years each, assuming no exemptions of 
any kind, and no attrition such as death, disability, disaffection or 
plain default. It seems clear that the extent of the hard pres- 
sure of military demand has not been seen as yet. 

How to explain to the least common denominator of Ameri- 
can public opinion that, against this insistent demand there are 
most important values to be weighed? How does one demon- 
strate forcefully and effectively the intangible values in higher 
education? How does one dramatize the golden stores for the 
future laid up by the training of the minds and spirits of the 
able youth of the oncoming generations? 

This has never been necessary before because the values of the 
colleges have never been so pointedly on trial before. In the 
long years of our history only twice before has the even tenor of 
the flow of youth through the successive processes of training 
been interfered with by superimposed military service. And 
both times rightly or wrongly there was deemed to be no irre- 
vocable damage done by temporary interference with the pro- 
grams of training. The new consideration in the present situ- 
ation is that no longer is the disturbance temporary. Any 
effects which mobilization may have on higher education, there- 
fore, need to be thought of not as temporary but as probably 
permanent shifts in the pattern of our educational fabric. 

The values which are now on trial are nonetheless real, though 
they be difficult to demonstrate dramatically. I have always been 
impressed particularly by the liberal arts colleges as the well- 
springs of idealism. Perhaps this is due to the fact that most 
liberal arts colleges were founded by the pioneers in the first 
flush of their brave new venture into the Western unbroken 
frontier. They realized they were on their own in a world which 
they must shape to their own desires and so they were forced to 
look to their own needs even to the extent of building their own 
colleges to train their own leaders in church and in lay activi- 
ties. Their colleges then were born out of an idealistic aspira- 
tion for a better life and an aspiration with a firm religious core. 
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Perhaps the liberal arts tradition of idealism stems from the 
richness of the liberal tradition itself as reflected in the courses 
in the humanities. In any case, it has seemed to me that much 
of the idealism in our national make-up, which now and in the 
past has colored our international leadership, has been traceable 
to the liberal tradition nurtured in the colleges, and disseminated 
to the nation by the graduates of these colleges. 

It has seemed to me, too, that the liberal arts colleges have 
been most significantly laboratories of democracy in action. I 
doubt if any communities in the world at any time have ap- 
proximated the degree to which democracy has prevailed as the 
underlying philosophy and the art of human organization and 
human relations on the typical American college campus. That 
this is a matter of profound importance as Americans go forth to 
all the world’s trouble spots and seek to help other peoples im- 
prove their own ways of living and working together seems in- 
controvertible to me, if indeed one have faith in democracy at all. 

And finally in the realm of training for specific vocational or 
professional goals the liberal arts college has achieved with dis- 
tinction. In a society which even becomes more demanding in 
the number of men and women of high competence and advanced 
training it requires for its ever-widening array of special func- 
tion, simple analysis shows that the liberal arts colleges have 
contributed a most substantial share of those who serve in these 
capacities. 

These values of the liberal arts colleges, so difficult to demon- 
strate, and consequently to defend to the rank and file of people 
who traditionally have thought of higher education in wholly 
other more popular and less meaningful terms, will now some- 
how be weighed by the machinery of our Government in the 
light of other needs for the young men involved. 

I take it you would like one single individual’s opinion of 
where we are in this process of evaluation and what the future 
may hold, to one who like all of us can only strain his eyes and 
attempt to peer ahead through the fog and clouds of the present 
to make out the contours of the road ahead. It is perhaps ap- 
propriate to do so in view of the sharp difference with regard to 
this problem, at least in mood among educators, between now 
and a year ago. 
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It was my privilege to attend a meeting comparable to this 
meeting a year ago and the atmosphere at that meeting as com- 
pared to this provides a study in contrasts. I think most of you 
will remember the tangible gloom and uncertainty of that period 
a year ago. There is at present an optimism and a buoyancy 
among many at this meeting which seem equally unusual. If I 
were to comment it would be to wonder which of the two moods 
will in the long run prove to have been the more unwarranted. 
It is now clear that the fears of twelve months ago were at least 
premature. It may be that the manpower stringencies in the fu- 
ture will be exceedingly difficult for the colleges and for their 
students. 

It is a year and a half since the outbreak of the conflict in 
Korea. The first few months of that period were spent in desper- 
ate emergency efforts to hold on until our forces could be or- 
ganized and in reconstructing our whole concept of the postwar 
world. It was 1950, a year of disillusionment from the high 
hopes of 1945 and 1946, and a year of grim return to the arms so 
lately laid down. Nineteen fifty-one was a year of organization, 
of determination and of preparation for the job ahead. It wasa 
year in which the immediate aims were accomplished, so that the 
longer look became possible; the immediate strategic goals 
reached so that the long-range strategic goals could begin to shape 
the present planning. Nineteen fifty-two will be a year of de- 
cision, a year of crystallization of policy in which the longer 
perspective should more and more prevail. 

In the past eighteen months we have had to become accustomed 
to much that was new. This nation found itself suddenly in a 
situation for which no precedents existed to guide. In fact, not 
only did precedents not exist, but the common tendency to re- 
sort to previous solutions to our problems almost surely would 
result in wrong answers. 

We were in a state of partial war and partial peace. For a 
nation which psychologically was conditioned to peace, but which 
twice had turned suddenly and with total devotion to a war crisis, 
each time, however, reverting when the crisis was over to single- 
minded pursuit of peacetime pursuits, the adjustment to a part 
war, part peace situation of indeterminate duration has been most 
difficult. 
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The time scale for such a situation is baffling. Mobilization 
becomes akin to developing a football team without a schedule 
or a designated opponent. The problem of deciding what ac- 
tivities can be dispensed with and what can be curtailed becomes 
especially difficult when the duration of the emergency is not 
known. There is the grave danger, as was said earlier, that the 
temporary may become the permanent and, therefore, values 
which can be deemed most expendable on a temporary basis, are, 
in fact, over the on-stretching years lost completely. 

The very nature of the conflict has been in doubt. The mili- 
tary phases of the conflict may be of lesser importance, in the 
final analysis. The real struggle in the world may be of a wholly 
different kind, one of ideas, and of organization and of material 
and technical assistance. 

It has often been said that the present crisis is one of long 
duration, and may go on for a decade or a generation. It may 
be that the very concept of a termination to the present emer- 
gency involves an unfortunate psychological altitude. For it 
may be that we have finally emerged in this nation into the kind 
of international atmosphere in which the rest of the world has 
lived for ages. It may be, in fact, that the many decades of rela- 
tive security which this nation has enjoyed because of its for- 
tunate location between two formidable ocean barriers, and be- 
cause of the international stability in the shadow of the British 
Fleet, were extraordinary in the long panorama of history. The 
annihilation of space and time by modern technology has sud- 
denly thrust us into the center of the world community, to all 
intents and purposes in intimate contact with potential friend 
and foe alike. We can no longer retreat into isolation. We must 
live from now on with a wary eye over one shoulder for possible 
enemies until such time as the world achieves a stable govern- 
ment. In this context a settlement of our differences with Russia 
may merely set the stage for other potential enemies to move into 
the position of threat number one to our national security. It 
may well be that we are moving into an indefinite era of con- 
tinuous, high level mobilization for national security. 

The problem that arises, therefore, is in its essence reasonably 
simple to express. We must apparently look forward to a rea- 
sonably long period of mobilization at a level which seems likely 
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to interfere with the processes of higher education. The inter- 
ference may result in losses both in intangible values and also in 
trained personnel of a magnitude which present serious threats 
both to the continued functioning of the processes of our civiliza- 
tion and its defense, as well as to the values which make it 
precious. 

For this reason, there are new realities which must be recog- 
nized in the principles which govern a sound program of mobili- 
zation as it applies to youth of college age. Any program must 
first of all recognize that the present degree of mobilization may 
remain for a sufficiently long time so that the effects may not be 
considered transient but may become to all intents and purposes 
permanent. At the same time, however, the forces so mobilized 
may be at any moment called upon to face the supreme test of 
war of an unprecedented ferocity and possibly of long duration. 
The corollaries of these statements are that no program can be 
justified which unduly interferes with significant values in our 
civilization on the grounds that the effect will be only temporary. 
On the other hand, mobilization should aim at maximum func- 
tional strength of the nation as a whole at all times. There is a 
danger that once having established a goal of a certain size for 
the armed services that goal becomes the end in view rather than 
the strength which that goal is supposed to contribute to. It is, 
in fact, quite possible that in the struggle to arrive at a goal one 
may forget the purpose for the goal and to achieve numbers with 
ease, sacrifice a part of the purpose. 

As one specific example of this reasoning, one may cite the 
role of highly trained specialists. If the focus is merely on num- 
bers and if no thought is given to the most effective mobilization 
of the nation’s strength for whatever exigency may arise, then 
the simplest and most agreeable arrangement is for each to take 
his due turn in military service. But if the focus is on the dis- 
position of each person so that now and in the worst eventuality 
he can contribute to the maximum, through his special skills, then 
he should not be assigned, so that if another emergency should 
break he would irrevocably be committed to service other than 
through his primary skill. Failure to recognize this principle 
now is to gamble that such an eventuality as war is unlikely or 
that if it does come it will not strain to any great degree our 
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supply of specialized personnel, (if indeed such a failure rests 
upon any rationalization whatever). 

Both from the immediate and the long view, the mobilization 
policies of the nation must recognize the breadth of disciplines 
now involved in national security in the largest sense. The cur- 
rents of events have been flowing strongly against the Western 
world of late. If they are to be stemmed in time to prevent the 
overwhelming of democracy and in time to prevent a costly 
cataclysmic war, the job will have to be done by people trained 
in all the areas of human relations and human organization. 
These are the disciplines in which the liberal arts colleges have 
made their deepest contributions. I am quite sure that nowhere 
in the world has there existed in actuality a community of per- 
sonal relationships as ideal as on many American liberal arts 
college campuses. 

Even in the realities of war and its processes from those sheerly 
military to those which supply the materials and supplies of 
armies, it must be borne in mind that military might now depends 
at least equally on the productivity of the nation in these ma- 
terials and supplies as it does on the forces in front. The gap 
in time between the discovery or the invention and its develop- 
ment, production and use at the front is now so small as to lie 
sometimes within the time of a campaign. Technology is, there- 
fore, a part of the fighting force and the training of the special- 
ist can not take second place to the training of the military man. 

These are some of the realities which mobilization policies must 
recognize, lest there be substantial evil consequences or hazards. 
The margin of safety for this nation is small indeed. There exists 
small room for lack of wisdom in the handling of our resources 
of personnel, nor in our provision for their training. 

In the light of these considerations, it may be useful to look at 
present mobilization policies which apply to the colleges. The re- 
call of reservists has not seriously affected the colleges. It is, 
however, probable that those now in reserve units, such as Na- 
tional Guard or Enlisted Reserve, will be called to active duty. 
But by and large this problem does not loom large on most 
campuses. 

The College Selective Service program has now been in effect 
long enough for some conclusions to be drawn. So far the ac- 
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ceptance by the draft boards and State directors has been re- 
markably good. The program has, in the main, done what it 
aimed to do, retain in college in a status for the time being un- 
committed to military service a number of men in a wide variety 
of fields. While most of these will eventually see military serv- 
ice, there is the possibility of assignment to higher priority tasks 
in the national interest, if the need arises, upon completion of 
their training. 

The future of this program is as yet unpredictable in detail. 
For those who qualified for classification in II-AS last year, it 
seems probable that some further screening may occur this year 
to cull out those who will not be deferred next year for an ad- 
ditional year of training in college. However, the numbers in 
this program do not total much over 200,000 in the various classes 
and the graduate school, and consequently the needs which this 
program aimed to provide for could not be met if any very great 
further screening were to take place in each successive year for 
each class. It would be reasonable then to expect only a moder- 
ate additional screening of those now classified in II-AS. How- 
ever, until the Congress takes its position on universal military 
training and until the magnitude of the goals for the armed serv- 
ices are set, it is difficult to predict with confidence. There seems 
no good reason at the present. to suppose, however, that the stu- 
dent deferment policy will substantially change, either in the 
policy or its application. 

The programs of ROTC, however, may gradually suffer some 
change as time goes by, whether it be this year or next or later. 
In particular, the designation of those to enter ROTC is now to a 
large extent fortuitous and leads to the inclusion in ROTC of 
almost a preponderance of those disciplines which in case of war 
would be under most pressure to serve in a non-military capacity. 
While this is a matter of no great moment in a peacetime situa- 
tion, it is not greatly wise if in reality the chips may actually 
be down some day. It would seem to be unfortunate to train the 
same boy for two of the most likely and most irreconcilably com- 
peting demands when the pay-off day arrives. There are some 
schools where those specialties most in demand both by the econ- 
omy and its production for defense enroll most of the ROTC 
candidates. While this may not be serious in a peacetime situa- 
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tion, it seems to reflect less than a careful integrated manpower 
policy for the nation. 

Both the Selective Service program and the Reserve Officer 
programs are in actuality aimed at providing manpower of spe- 
cial types of training for special vital needs of the nation. They 
are in a sense deferment programs and in a sense procurement 
programs, They need to be looked at and integrated with the 
focus on their effectiveness for the needs of our society under 
stress, not only now but also for the not improbable day when it 
will be under attack. 

I have no doubt that such an integration will arrive. There 
has been a clearly noticeable increase in understanding of recent 
months in official circles of the vital and indispensable role of 
higher education in our lives and in our defense. There is much 
to be done in acquainting the public with their vital stake in 
higher education. But even there ground has been gained. The 
quick confidence of educators themselves that they are engaged 
in a vitally essential activity is an important element in this 
regard. 

In conclusion, it may be useful to allude to one problem which 
may become increasingly difficult. There are, I believe, an in- 
creasing number of thoughtful people who agree that in the 
conflict between the demands of training and military recruit- 
ment one should not seek the easy answer of designating only a 
very few courses essential and permitting training in those few 
alone to be a basis for deferment of military service. Neverthe- 
less, the principle may be difficult to maintain against mounting 
manpower demands. 

Some scrutiny of the concept of liberality may be necessary in 
individual cases. I confess to being unable personally to consider 
a curriculum as liberal merely because it is diverse, heterogeneous 
or unrelated in its parts. Nor can I consider a curriculum liberal 
merely because concentration occurs in one part of the curricu- 
lum or another. I find it difficult to believe that concentration on 
Ovid’s metamorphoses is more liberal than concentration on the 
theory of functions of a complex variable. I have always felt 
that the liberal people I have known and respected for their in- 
tellectually liberal viewpoint were so less from the curriculum 
they had followed than for their breadth of understanding and 
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sympathy and their reaction to intellectual values. I have a feel- 
ing that the liberal arts colleges are most liberal because of the 
attitudes of the faculty and the atmosphere of the institution 
and the cumulative experiences of the undergraduate years than 
for the specific sequence of course. 

In any case in the last analysis the thing that must be de- 
fended is the usefulness of the graduate to his society and its 
defense, The defense of the liberal arts curriculum has been on 
the grounds of the usefulness of the graduates of this curriculum. 
The validity of this claim can be only as good as the statistical 
validity of the claim for the group. This is, of course, equally 
true for any curriculum, but for many the question is less fre- 
quently raised. 

It would be foolish to minimize the difficult years ahead. But 
I am confident that if the liberal arts colleges do the dedicated 
job of training they have done with quiet confidence in the role 
they play, they will guide these students wisely and carry on 
with courage. Then there should be no need for concern over 
the rich future of service awaiting to be performed by them in 
the training of the youth of America. 





EMIGRES ARE EMPLOYABLE 


J. D. ROBB 
DEAN, COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS, UNIVERSITY OF NEw MEXICO 


several visits to the East in the past few years, I have been 
surprised at the almost vehement criticism of European refu- 
gees who have come recently to this country. Some of these are 
said to have acted badly when given opportunities in educational 
institutions in this country. I am told that it has consequently 
become very difficult for artists and musicians who have come 
from abroad to find employment in this country and that all sorts 
of bugaboo predictions have been made about hiring them. Since 
the Music Department of the University of New Mexico has had 
an exceedingly happy experience with two brilliant musicians 
who came to this country from Europe, it seems only an act of 
justice to state these facts for the benefit of those who may be 
interested. 

Musician #1. Some years ago the Department of Music was ex- 
panding and needed a man to take charge of instruction in violin 
and viola. It so happened that at just about this time a young 
man of outstanding qualifications, whom I shall call Musician #1, 
was motoring through Albuquerque on his way to the Pacific 
Coast. Although he was a graduate of one of the finest Euro- 
pean music schools, had been chief of the viola section of a fine 
orchestra in New York and for a time a member of a world 
famous string quartet, he had become disillusioned with the battle 
for a livelihood in New York and had decided to take up another 
means of livelihood. The University was able to persuade this 
man to take the violin and viola pupils on a part-time basis and 
he was able, also, to get a part-time teaching job at a local private 
school of music. As the war expansion increased the teaching 
load at the University, additional courses, including courses in 
theory, conducting, chamber music and choral ensemble, were 
delegated to him all of which he discharged with distinction. As 
a result, after a year or two, he was made a full-time member of 
the music staff and after a probationary period, he acquired 
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academic tenure. He now holds the rank of Associate Professor 
and has been responsible for the development in Albuquerque of 
a group of excellent young string players, some of whom came to 
Albuquerque attracted by his reputation primarily for the pur- 
pose of studying with him. Among his other duties, he con- 
ducted the University Symphony Orchestra. His success with 
this organization was so outstanding that he was subsequently 
offered the position as paid conductor of the Albuquerque Civic 
Symphony Orchestra. During several seasons he conducted the 
orchestra with such marked success that it received nationwide 
attention for important premieres of new music by Schoenberg, 
Krenek and Milhaud. He also conducted first performances of 
a number of American works. Nevertheless, despite his great 
successes with the orchestra, he voluntarily resigned this lucrative 
position at the end of the 1949-50 season because he felt he no 
longer could carry both jobs and do justice to them. In addition 
to his present duties at the University, he is giving under the 
auspices of the Music Department, with a member of the music 
faculty whom I shall mention later, a series of piano and violin 
recitals in which he will play all of the Beethoven violin sonatas. 
The success of the first of these concerts was such that the hall was 
filled to overflowing and more people were turned away than 
could get into the hall. 

Musician #2. This man received his musical education by 
way of private study with Edward Steuermann and Anton von 
Webern. In his early twenties he had been the representative 
of his country at the International Festival of Contemporary 
Music at Barcelona, had come to this country and here, despite 
his youth, had been for several seasons a member of a nationally 
known concert team. He had served in and received an honor- 
able discharge from the U. 8. Army. Several years ago, he be- 
came a full-time member of the faculty of the University. Since 
that time, he has been advanced to the rank of Associate Pro- 
fessor and has acquired academic tenure. His success has been 
great not only as a teacher but as a representative of the Univer- 
sity. He has been soloist on a number of occasions with the Al- 
buquerque Civic Symphony Orchestra, has given numerous re- 
citals and has appeared as accompanist for world-famous soloists 
throughout New Mexico and the Southwest. Whenever he gives 
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a concert, a recital or appears in public, the hall is sure to be 
crowded and his magnificent musicianship is a very strong public 
relations asset of the University. He has shown a special in- 
terest in the performance of contemporary music and music by 
living Americans. 

In summary, I should say that these men are among the best 
loved members of our faculty and our community. They have a 
great throng of admirers among the musical public of Albu- 
querque and the state. 

I have described these two cases at some length because I have 
felt that to do so was only doing justice to two musicians who have 
come from Europe and have become loyal and outstandingly 
useful members of our academic community. It would be hard 
to choose between them. They are both loved and honored 
amongst us. At the time they were engaged, I knew of no one 
of equivalent ability whose services could have been obtained. 

Some may argue that in granting teaching opportunities, first 
choice should be given to Americans, other things being equal. 
Granted that this may be so and that an American citizen would 
not have an opportunity to get a similar teaching opportunity 
in Europe, discrimination should not be practiced against men 
who (as in the case of these two) are citizens of the United 
States. As such, they are entitled to be treated as citizens. 
The two whom I have mentioned have amply repaid their adopted 
country for the welcome that it has given them. In the light of 
my own experience, I can heartily recommend that administra- 
tors who are looking for faculty members should not refuse to 
investigate the qualifications of any musician because he hap- 
pened to be born abroad. He might be the best candidate avail- 
able and his application should be seriously considered. 

After writing the above, it occurred to me that I had completely 
overlooked the case of a third member of the faculty of the Col- 
lege of Fine Arts, also a native of Austria, who in his field has 
contributed, as much as the two musicians whom I have de- 
scribed, to our educational program and cultural life. This man 
is a sculptor and among the most versatile members of the faculty 
of the College of Fine Arts. He was appointed some years ago 
with the rank of Assistant Professor. In the years since, he has 
acquired academic tenure and has become a permanent, and one 
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of the most highly valued, members of our faculty. His activi- 
ties have included not only sculpture proper, but work in a va- 
riety of mediums, including woodcuts. His sculpture has twice 
won the Grand Prize in Art at the New Mexico State Fair. He 
has been given numerous one-man shows throughout the state. 
He is an inspired teacher and a thoroughly admirable person. 

Adding this as a sort of afterthought, I am not going into as 
much detail as with respect to the two musicians mentioned 
above but summarizing my opinion of the three émigré artists, 
I can say that our experience has been one hundred per cent 
successful. 











A DEMOCRATIC WORKSHOP 


HAROLD SAXE TUTTLE 
DiREcToR, GRADUATE WoRKSHOP, LEWIS AND CLARK COLLEGE 


I 


Not all criticism of American colleges has been unfriendly. 

Some has come from within the ivory towers themselves, 
calling for penitence and self-examination. This is an auspicious 
omen ; for the critic within knows the factors that make improve- 
ment difficult, as the layman without cannot. 

One of the major criticisms is that requirements are arbitrary, 
assignments capricious and grading autocratic: higher education 
is undemocratic. This can be understood, if not condoned, in 
European universities, in the light of the political conditions sur- 
rounding their origin and development. But in America where 
colleges were founded to assure intelligent citizenry so that de- 
mocracy might endure, lack of democratic life on the campus is 
neither intelligible nor tolerable. 

Yet every instructor knows that failure to hold students to 
rigid standards of academic achievement will invite them to 
slight their studies, impairing the standards of the institution 
and his own professional security. The standards of the college, 
he holds, are too high a price to pay for the democracy that the 
college is trying to perpetuate. So he tends to make assignments 
heavy, examinations stiff and grading severe; marking himself to 
the student as arbitrary, autocratic, dictatorial. 

From the laymen and students alike comes the further criti- 
cism that the content of the curriculum is impracticable; it is un- 
related to life; it has little meaning to the learner. Educators 
insist that laymen are narrowly vocation-minded ; that they care 
only for education that will yield dollar dividends; that they 
have no interest in culture, which is the true concern of the 
college. And such evidence as the FORTUNE Study appear to 
give support to their claim. But this does not silence the criti- 
cism. The college must somehow make the culture it seeks to 
perpetuate more attractive. If its curriculum is capable of en- 
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riching life the college must enable its students to appreciate and 
enjoy their costly riches—which means that the college must re- 
late the students’ experiences to interests already real to these 
students. It must give reality to the learning it requires. The 
college must listen sincerely to the question asked eloquently 
by one of its most honest leaders, Education for What? And it 
dare not answer in terms less positive than that of another of 
its spokesmen, Education for What Is Real. 

Whether a corollary to the principle of reality or an intrinsic 
aspect of it, motivation is an indispensable condition of effective 
education. An arbitrary grading system with merciless flunk- 
ing of those who fail to fit the academic pattern is a shameful 
confession of poor intrinsic motivation. With a substantial num- 
ber of experiments which demonstrate that effective motivation 
is altogether feasible, no alibi will stand today. 

Any experiment which points the way to more democratic con- 
duct of higher education, to more adequate intrinsic motivation, 
and to a closer approach to reality should command the attention 
of every alert college teacher and administrator. One such ex- 
periment is now under way in a series of summer workshops. It 
deserves attention. 

II 

Democratic method and a real task in such a workshop were 
made possible by a combination of circumstances in the Lake 
Oswego area just outside Portland, Oregon. A joint high school 
district had recently been created. The board had elected a 
superintendent to whom education means the development of 
personality. To him the walls of the school are no narrower than 
the boundaries of the district, and the curriculum of the school as 
varied as the activities of the pupils. The community is rapidly 
growing. The shore of a quiet lake and the wooded knolls above 
provide an invitation to Portlanders to build and live in this 
beautiful suburb. A contract had been let for a school building 
to house grades seven to twelve. The six-year high school is 
rather novel in Oregon, so that this school constitutes an ex- 
periment in administration as well as in school and community 
relationships. 

On Palatine Hill just outside the southern boundary of Port- 
land, and three miles from Lake Oswego, Lewis and Clark Col- 
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lege is located. In 1942, a small denominational college, it in- 
herited a magnificent private estate overlooking the Williamette 
River and facing the lonely whiteness of Mt. Hood. The college 
has rapidly grown under the cautious genius of Morgan Odell 
as president. The student body has reached over 1200. Several 
buildings have been added and the augmented faculty has been 
carefully selected. So discreetly has its rapid expansion been 
guided that the College has already been certified by the State 
Board of Higher Education as a training institution for both 
elementary and secondary teachers, with a master’s degree au- 
thorized at both levels. 

Instead of drifting into traditional methods of teacher training 
the college has ventured into the experimental field with a sum- 
mer workshop of a functional type. The school board of the 
newly formed district and the city council of Oswego invited 
the college to conduct its workshop in their community. Dr. 
Charles Fisher, with several years’ experience in conducting 
sociological surveys, was secured as consultant. 

Here was an opportunity difficult to match for the training of 
young educators as community leaders. The standard proposed 
by the director was: ‘‘Study this community as you would 
need to study it if you were to be the superintendent.’’ Beyond 
that there were no assignments. 

On the opening evening of the session members of the work- 
shop joined the superintendent, his board, and community leaders 
in a study of the architect’s first drawings and discussion of 
community needs. The next day the group sat around a table 
exchanging views as to what they would need to know were 
they to hold the superintendent’s job. Frequently, they di- 
rected questions to faculty consultants. But there were no lec- 
tures and no term papers. Announcement had been made that 
no grades would be given and no final examinations held. Mimeo- 
graphed lists of recommended readings were provided by the 
library; certain readings of special value were starred. A 
schedule of community forums was arranged. Members of the 
workshop were expected to attend these forums faithfully and 
to be prepared to discuss with the members of the community 
any pertinent topic that might be brought up. They were asked 
to arrange themselves in subcommittees and at the end of the 
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session to submit written reports to the school board on the 
various aspects investigated. 

Here was a situation as nearly real as can well be discovered. 
It was left largely to the community leaders to give direction to 
the specialized investigations. Some were chiefly interested in 
recreation; so a wide range of facts regarding recreational in- 
terests of parents and children was gathered. Many were inter- 
ested in adapting the high school curriculum to the potential 
needs of a socially privileged group. The cultural ideals of 
parents were listed and prospective high school pupils were 
interviewed. Many were interested in activities which would 
cement this rapidly growing population into a unified commu- 
nity and give it a cultural life of its own. To meet this need, 
interests in expressive activities were tabulated. High in the 
list were drama, orchestra, chorus, ceramics, folkdancing, book 
clubs and garden clubs. 

Ample leadership was discovered in every field of adult cul- 
tural interests. A natural amphitheater in a private estate was 
made available for outdoor dramatics. Recommendations for the 
development of the city’s potential park on the riverbank were 
strongly supported. Many other activities which the community 
might carry out in the light of its talent and economic ability 
were recommended. Negative reactions were not ignored. Rec- 
ords were made of the few who protested that the schools should 
teach only the three R’s. 

In the summer of 1951, another opportunity was opened by 
an invitation to conduct a comparable study in historic Oregon 
City, twelve miles south of Portland. Located on Willamette 
Falls, it has from the earliest days been a natural manufactur- 
ing center. Dr. Marshon DePoister, of Grinnell College, served 
as special consultant in this project. 

Two areas of high interest in this community are adult edu- 
cation and the bearing of the city’s industrial life on educational 
policies. These two aspects were chosen by the workshop for 
special study during the first session. Other important areas 
were left for the 1952 session. 

In Oregon City, as in Oswego, the study discovered many po- 
tential leaders in all phases of community activities. Voices of 
opposition were found to have very little support, while sup- 
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porters of constructive programs silently take such policies for 
granted. This principle held true in both communities, whether 
in the sensitive area of taxes, the mooted problem of sex edu- 
cation, or provision for so-called cultural frills. 

From the beginning, it was clearly stated by the administra- 
tion to leaders in both communities that the primary business of 
the workshop was to train its members as efficient and self-con- 
fident leaders wherever they might be employed. The job of a 
teacher-training institution, it was pointed out, should be to 
prepare educators who will be community leaders, not merely 
school teachers. Insofar as the workshop could gather and 
organize data which would be of service to the community, that 
would be done; but that must remain subordinate to the training 
of community leaders. However, listeners in the public forums 
found it difficult to detect any competition between the two ob- 
jectives! 

Community leaders were enthusiastic over the contributions 
made. Members expressed themselves as excited over the new 
outlook which their experience in the workshop had given them. 
The administration expressed the judgment, supported by the 
volume of correspondence regarding the workshops, that the 
happy combination of circumstances may have set a new pattern 
of realism, democracy and intrinsic motivation, at least in sum- 
mer workshops for graduaute students in education. 








RAISING FUNDS—OPERATION ENDLESS 
JOHN A. POLLARD 


ATIVES of the Maine coast remark humorously, about their 

, weather, that they have two seasons of the year—July and 
the winter. College and university fund-raising is very different. 
It is an unending, four-season business. Officers who are alert to 
it know that it must go on steadily around the calendar, recog- 
nizing no condition of season or weather. Like the carrying of 
the mail, it has to be maintained without regard to temporary 
conditions. 

That is one main fact about educational fund-raising. It 
stands out from the records of all American colleges and univer- 
sities, beginning with Harvard and coming across three centuries 
to our own day. 

Another salient fact is that fund-raising for an educational 
institution is the business of everybody who has a stake in it. 
This is now coming into the full recognition and acceptance that 
it has needed for decades. Leadership there has to be, of course, 
and organization. But we have long since passed the day when 
one dominant person, generally the president, can alone keep the 
institution supplied with the life blood of new funds which is 
essential to its continued existence and growth. Not even the 
most generous founders have been able to supply enough. 

Today one of our largest universities is struggling, later than 
most, with the problem of building an effective fund-raising or- 
ganization and not depending on the president alone for new 
financing. Its late, long-time chief, thanks to his prestige and 
exceptional connections, was able to raise for his institution 
funds which he estimated at more than 100 million dollars. It 
was a rich achievement. Also it was a poor heritage. Finding 
or developing a sense of joint responsibility strong enough to 

Nore: Dr. Pollard is a Consultant on Educational Public Relations and 


Fund-Raising, with emphasis on the creation of development fund programs. 
He lives in New York City. 
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create an organization able to meet today’s great needs, is 
naturally proving to be difficult for the university. 

This central fact is worth any amount of re-emphasis: that 
college or university is best cireumstanced which has the largest 
body of devoted alumni and other friends working regularly 
and with organization in its behalf. 


MuLTIPLe Supporters Have ALWAYS BEEN NECESSARY 


Instance after instance, our oldest privately controlled uni- 
versities supply chapter and verse. Religious denominations 
were the founders or first solid supporters of most of our colonial 
colleges: the Congregationalists, of Harvard and Yale; the An- 
glicans, William and Mary (they also gave great help to Colum- 
bia) ; the Presbyterians, Princeton and Hampden-Sydney; the 
Dutch Reformed, Rutgers; and the Baptists, Brown. It is of 
pointed interest, however, that the denominations through their 
governing boards did not often give direct support in adequate 
measure to their creatures. They did permit members to be 
solicited, or encouraged them to give. 

When John Witherspoon became president of Princeton in 
1768 the financial condition of the college was so bad that he 
requested’ direct aid from Presbyterian Church funds. The 
Synod denied this appeal. Yet it appointed 25 members as 
solicitors in Maryland, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, South Caro- 
lina and Virginia. Some of the trustees and other friends of 
The College of New Jersey had already contributed funds to it, 
and solicited other persons. 

Our day did not invent teamwork in educational fund-raising. 

What was to become King’s College and later Columbia Uni- 
versity received public support through lotteries even before it 
was founded (£3,443 by 1751 for the use of a college in the 
Colony of New York). 

But most typical and instructive was President Dunster’s ex- 
perience at Harvard. The Great and General Court of Massa- 
chusetts in 1636 voted £400 toward establishing a school or col- 
lege, but it is not clear that this grant was ever paid in full. 
Indeed, the patronage of the General Court during Harvard’s 
first 70 years never exceeded £100 annually, or even equalled it 
until 1673. The College’s ‘moiety’ from John Harvard’s estate 
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actually amounted to £375, and this was applied to the con- 
struction of the first building, which cost £1,000. 

Where then did Harvard find its main support? From indi- 
vidual subscribers in England (like other colonial colleges 
later), from individual planters and from the ‘plain people’ of 
New England. Families all through the colonies there agreed 
to contribute annually a peck of wheat or one shilling to Har- 
vard. For eight years enough revenue came in from this ‘Col- 
lege Corne’ to support the whole teaching staff, but not the 
president. And the General Court had celebrated Dunster’s 
accession by granting the College the revenues of the Boston- 
Charlestown ferry (shortest route to Cambridge), which totaled 
£30 to £40 a year. Unluckily, these sums were payable in wam- 
pumpeag, the small change of the Bay Colony, and Dunster 
lamented that all the fake wampum in New England found its 
way into the College treasury. Harvard’s financial structure, 
even with the measure of popular support which was given to it, 
remained precarious until the College was about two thirds of a 
century old. Then Sir Matthew Holworthy’s bequest of £1,000 
eased for a time the treasurer’s problem. 

In brief, the financial problems of Harvard and of all the 
other colonial colleges were eased or solved only by the minis- 
trations of time and by the interest and giving of multiple per- 
sons. Many, it bears repeating, gave annually toward the oper- 
ating expenses of the colleges. This support was in truth more 
solid than that which was provided in the nineteenth century 
and the first quarter of the twentieth by ‘angels.’ It is well 
for higher education that it is now again compelled to enlist 
financial help from many sources. ‘In numbers there is safety.’ 


Tae ANNUAL Funp—Prvot or Mu.trtiPLe Support 


Today the principle of multiple giving to colleges and uni- 
versities is made to work most effectively through the Annual 
Fund. In recent years this has been broadened greatly in scope 
and purpose, and is still undergoing adaptations to meet today’s 
need for ever-increasing income equal to mounting expenses. As 
conceived at Yale as early as 1870 by William Graham Sumner, 
the Alumni Fund was designed to increase the interest and par- 
ticipation of alumni in the affairs of the University. No large 
contributions were early expected or indeed given to the Fund. 
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But moderate annual gifts were tokens of real interest among the 
alumni, whose intelligent support is, any way you look at it, the 
best capital that a college or university can have. 

Until twenty years ago endowment, along with income from 
student fees, was the chief financial resource of nearly every 
American college and university. Then the abrupt changes of 
1929 and afterward, heightened greatly the importance of ‘liv- 
ing endowment,’ or recurrent gifts. Quickly the Alumni Fund 
became not merely a vehicle of alumni affection but, at least in 
its potential, the most dependable source of living endowment 
and an occasional means of adding to fixed capital. 

Yale’s success with the Alumni Fund has been well publicized. 
Here it is enough to say that it brought to the University, in 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1951, a total slightly exceeding 
$1,000,000. That represents four per cent interest on $25,000,000, 
or on roughly one fifth of the amount of the University’s present 
endowment. And the 60-year total of gifts and bequests made 
to the University through the Alumni Fund is approximately 
$20,370,000. 

In an increasing number of institutions the Annual Fund 
today seeks gifts not from the alumni alone but from all possi- 
ble sources : other friends, parents of students or of recent gradu- 
ates, corporations, church groups, foundations, local organiza- 
tions and so on. Wesleyan University a year or two ago took 
a forward step when it created the Vanguard Fund, for which 
contributions are sought mainly from business men who did not 
have the opportunity to attend any college. Results in the form 
of gifts were not large during the first year, but the theory 
behind the Fund is sound and will probably in time yield good 
returns to Wesleyan. 

The theory is that non-college business leaders might desire to 
be identified with an American college dedicated to the training 
of leadership. In turn the theory is based on an obvious fact: 
that the American college or university has deep roots among 
the people and logical grounds on which to ask their support of 
the important work that it does. 

A college or university, having a first-rank function to perform 
for society, should never cease hunting for the money which it 
needs from society in order to give tt the best possible service. 
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UskEs oF THE ANNUAL FUND 


At Yale, for example, the wses of the Annual Fund have been 
proved by experience to go beyond the getting of token gifts of 
affection and the balancing of budgets. The Annual Fund is 
an excellent feed line. Once an alumnus or other friend has the 
habit of giving annually, the University has a prospect for a 
capital gift now and then during his lifetime, or for a bequest. 
Both kinds of gifts are of course needed and must be sought. 

A pointed illustration of this general truth comes out of a 
state university which, about a dozen years ago, organized a 
Development Fund. During its first year an elderly alumnus 
made a moderate contribution to it, and maintained this rate of 
giving without change up to the time of his death a decade later. 
Then to its enchanted surprise the university discovered that by 
will he had bequeathed it approximately one third of a million 
dollars. 

Note well: it takes time and assiduous effort to build an effec- 
tive Annual Fund, and is infinitely worth both. And it costs 
money to conduct the Fund efficiently. Operating costs of the 
best established ones seem to average about 124 per cent of the 
gifts received. Colleges and universities which complain that 
it is hard to make the Annual Fund ‘pay its way’ ought rather 
to consider the long-range benefits which come from having a 
constituency well informed, and so prepared to help make or 
keep the institution strong. 

A cogent fact stands out from the 1950 Final Alumni Fund 
Report of the American Alumni Council. 

1950 Amount Per Cent 
Fund Contributed Contributors 


Institution Started (annual (alumni with 
gifts only) known addresses) 


Amherst 1923 $ 99,137 49.3 
* Bates 1947 30,110 53 
Bowdoin 1919 67,469 44.6 
Colgate 1926 101,209 31.5 
Dartmouth 1915 414,916 65 
Hamilton 1932 57,252 46 
Harvard 1925 401,169 34.2 
Heidelberg 1927 5,001 32 
* McGill 1949 121,557 37 
Mt. Holyoke 1924 28,769 40 
New Jersey College 

for Women 1932 10,840 40 
Pembroke 1930 15,550 ~ 49.2 
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Princeton 1940 502,120 45 
* Rochester 1942 35,557 55 

* Skidmore 1942 10,010 42 
Stevens Institute 1929 50,050 50 
Swarthmore 1940 74,284 51 (graduates) 
Vassar 1918 106,787 56.4 
Wellesley 1927 1,296,000 (ine. 49 

capital gifts) 

Wells 1939 18,137 50 
Wesleyan 1915 75,085 38.4 
Wheaton (Mass.) 1936 16,254 36.6 
Wooster 1927 45,376 38 
Yale 1890 770,182 35 


The significant fact is that the Annual Alumni Funds of 20 
out of the 24 institutions which received gifts from better than 
30 per cent of their alumni, were all ten years old or older. Only 
the four institutions marked (*) have Funds which were less 
than 10 years old in 1950. The point is worth repeating: it 
takes time to build up an effective Annual Fund, and is very 
well worth it. 

In passing, it deserves comment that the experience of the 
most successful Funds shows very clearly the importance of 
dividuals who are able to contribute largely, of class agents, of 
personal solicitation, of cultivating with assiduous care those in- 
geographical solicitation and of the utmost service from Fund 
headquarters to volunteers in the field. 


Summum Bonum—THE DEVELOPMENT FUND 


The Annual Fund, then, is of pivotal importance to a college 
or university in search of new financing. It is still more im- 
portant to build carefully upon it a total fund-raising program 
—precisely, a Development Fund. 

Gifts to income enable a college or university to live. 

Gifts to capital enable it to grow and to meet fresh respon- 
sibilities. 

So the wise institution will conduct its financial campaign un- 
remittingly and on the broadest scale possible—the annual 
fund, the bequest program, the search for memorial funds, for 
grants for research, for capital gifts for specific endowments and 
buildings, for gifts from corporations and so on. All of these 
elements add up to the Development Fund. 

Never can too much skill, patience and devotion go into the 
organization and conduct of it. 
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This fact has the more force because colleges and universities 
seldom exploit all of the fund possibilities which are open to 
them. 

Obviously, the Annual Fund can stimulate this broad-scale 
funding program, but not fulfill it. Only a few colleges, notably 
Dartmouth, where alumni fervor is remarkably strong, are able 
to look to the Annual Fund to complete a good part of it. The 
convictions of Ernest Martin Hopkins, while he was president 
of Dartmouth, are familiar. He said: ‘‘. . . so far as alumni 
support goes I am perfectly willing to have the alumni keep 
the principal in their own possession if they will give us the 
income. A college only rarely secures, under any circumstances, 
a gift where the principal can be used. . . .”’ 

But the experience of most other colleges and universities is, 
clearly, that the Annual Fund will not in itself fill every need. 
How, for example, with this ‘giving made easy,’ is a college or 
university to manage tough emergencies—for buildings, for 
faculty salary raises in times of inflation, for fresh projects 
brought home to the institution by the very fact that it exists to 
serve society? Charles W. Eliot a half century ago grasped 
this problem firmly when he wrote: 


It is impossible to have a long range program for the de- 
velopment of an American university. The direction of 
growth of a live American university is determined by the 
new needs of our democratic community seen and understood 
by some farsighted persons in the active administration. 
The growth is not initiative but responsive. 


President Eliot’s last sentence in particular has been proved to 
be utterly true. 

Now it is very fortunate that the experience of Northwestern 
and other universities has lately taught us valuable lessons about 
Development. It is of course a constant operation. At one 
period of time long, careful cultivation of philanthropists might 
be the most suitable means of gaining fresh funds for the insti- 
tution. At another time an intensive appeal for specific objec- 
tives might be most appropriate. And every year the Annual 
Fund does its fundamental work. 

Precisely because an institution’s fund-raising program is a 
multiple operation, now involving many people, it must be very 
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carefully meshed in an effective Development Fund. The doing 
of this work well is of basic importance to the college or uni- 
versity. 

Of direct supporting value to the Development Fund is the 
institution’s program of public relations—not publicity merely. 
Well organized and expertly carried on, this work is expected (as 
shown by the results of a 1949 canvass) ‘to increase public knowl- 
edge, appreciation, and support,’ ‘to improve financial condition 
and endowment,’ ‘to influence favorably the recruitment of stu- 
dents,’ ‘to cultivate and maintain goodwill,’ and to ‘enhance 
prestige.’ 

There is the nub of it: to cultivate and maintain good will and 
to enhance prestige. When a college has about it this attrac- 
tive aura, gifts tend to gravitate toward it. Instance could be 
piled upon instance, but no catalogue of proof is needed here 
for a fact so obvious and so tested by time. 

It is worth-while to note that some American colleges and 
universities invest as much as $75,000 a year to create this 
‘favorable climate’ for fund-raising. Also it is just to emphasize 
the fact that public relations is only a tool, useful in keeping 
the machinery of the Development Fund in going order. It 
is the Fund that brings in the support. 

And how much is invested in harvesting the golden grain? 
There is no way to tell, even with approximate accuracy. But 
it can be said there is a general tendency to try to muddle 
through; not to seek to perfect the machinery for a compre- 
hensive fund-raising plan, but to entrust it on a ‘spare part’ 
basis to the president, another administrative officer or a mem- 
ber of the faculty—already overloaded with their respective 
duties. There is an even more widespread tendency to ‘let it 
ride,’ and then, when in time an emergency has naturally re- 
sulted, to resort to an intensive campaign for capital gifts. 

The weight of experience is against this laissez faire course, 
costly in the results that it is quite likely not to get. For it is 
a fact that capital gifts are less difficult to obtain if an institu- 
tion’s constituency is already educated to make regular gifts to 
income. Emergencies inevitably arise in the life of all colleges 
and universities. It is not the way of wisdom to bring them on 
by omitting to do anything useful in good season. 
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A further fact to be considered most gravely is that the inten- 
Sive campaign is a device of diminishing value to educational 
institutions today. (It is still generally useful in fund-raising 
for hospitals, whose close community ties go far to solve the 
problem of getting adequate leadership and enough organiza- 
tion workers. ) 

This campaign procedure, which has changed little since it 
was worked out about 30 years ago, is a major operation. The 
college or university for whose financial benefit it is performed 
needs to be already in good health. Nothing so starkly reveals 
a college’s weaknesses, if they exist—and they generally do— 
as an intensive campaign for capital gifts. The main soft spots 
are a want of leadership adequate to the needs of an intensive 
effort, voluntary workers in sufficient numbers, and a constitu- 
ency well knit plus a public educated over a period of time to 
the nature of the college and the quality of its work. 

Among staff members of fund-raising agencies it is often re- 
marked that intensive capital-gifts campaigns may be able to 
help a strong institution to become stronger, but cannot help 
a weak one to become strong. And it has to be added, as a matter 
of common experience, that even the strong colleges and uni- 
versities are today finding it increasingly difficult to enlist the 
key man in the organization of an intensive campaign—the 
chairman of the special gifts committee. Within the last two 
years a leading New England institution asked and was refused 
by nine outstanding men. All of them were deeply interested in 
the university, but were unwilling to assume the heavy additional 
burden of a high-pressure task, and indeed opposed to the prin- 
ciple of it. Nearly all said they had been through too many 
campaigns, and doubted their lasting value. 

This attitude cannot be treated lightly. When public-spirited 
men take such ground, they have reasons. One appears to be 
that observation over several decades raises a serious doubt 
whether the intensive campaign accomplishes all that is claimed 
for it. It may be good for meeting emergencies, unpredictable 
in the life of any social institution. Again, it sharply focuses 
attention on the institution served. Properly exploited, this 
notice can produce genuine benefits for a college or university. 
But the inevitable tendency after a high-pressure campaign is 
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to let down; to assume that, after such a great heave, the insti- 
tution’s finances are established once and for all on a high and 
firm base. 

Sound judgment and the lessons of experience point a better 
way. It is indispensable to have combined—each institution 
according to its need—all tested means and methods of getting 
the regular financial support it must have in order to do its work 
well. This is its duty to society. Its duty to itself is to attach 
as much importance to skilled fund-raising as to the teaching 
and research that this work helps to support. It must be the 
relentless, never-ending concern of every college and university. 





THE ROLE OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


JAMES P. BAXTER, III 
PRESIDENT, WILLIAMS COLLEGE 


OLLEGES and universities are quickly and seriously affected 
by profound changes in the national or international scene. 
The reason is obvious. Their students are in the age group that 
must bear the brunt of meeting new situations. During a de- 
pression many college students abandon their education in order 
to help support their parents. In a period of inflation they 
may have to cut short their education and shift to high-paying 
jobs in industry, thus lowering enrolments at a time when col- 
leges are suffering from rising costs. In time of war they are 
required for military service. In time of a cold war most of 
them are subject to seemingly arbitrary actions of the govern- 
ment, or, in any event, have important choices to make that 
may keep them in college or take them out. Fluctuating demands 
for higher education, in the last twenty years, have dealt a 
series of blows that would have sent less hardy and resilient in- 
stitutions reeling to the mat. 

The basically sound condition of higher education today, de- 
spite wild fluctuations in enrolment, rapidly increasing costs of 
operation, and occasional flurries of concentrated public interest 
in such peripheral activities as basketball and football, is a trib- 
ute to the deeply felt—though infrequently expressed—realiza- 
tion by the American people that colleges and universities play 
a central role in our civilization. Not only are these institutions 
the gateways to all the established professions such as medicine, 
dentistry, engineering, scientific research, law, theology, teach- 
ing, journalism, the ministry, the foreign service and military 
command, but in a broader sense they also shape the values 
and ideals of a third of all the young men and women who 
graduate from secondary schools. They are a vital source of the 

Reprinted from ‘‘ Education and National Security’’ published jointly 


by the Educational Policies Commission and the American Council on 
Education, December, 1951. 
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leadership and spiritual strength so much needed in times of 
crisis. 

For centuries great teachers have denounced war as the scourge 
of the victors as well as of the vanquished and have appealed 
for the introduction of ‘‘another umpire than arms.’’ They 
have seen the distant peaks of a peaceful world more clearly 
than the roads that lead thither. Now that every program for 
the avoidance of war, or for winning victory if war be forced 
upon us, rests so heavily on American shoulders, education in 
the United States confronts its greatest challenge. 

In large areas of the world, men controlling totalitarian states 
still count on force and fifth columns to give them world-wide 
dominion. They pervert education to aggressive uses and cloak 
their schemes of expansion and subversion in double-talk about 
peace. The democracies find themselves forced to shoulder heavy 
burdens for armaments, to adopt compulsory military service, 
and to live under the shadow of full-scale war. The military 
budgets of 1951, now at a ‘‘peace-time’’ high, are at once the 
barometer of international insecurity and plain evidence that in 
the democracies men are prepared to fight for their freedom if 
that be the only way to preserve it. 

The job at hand is to counter the greatest threat democracy 
has faced in modern times, to defend our interests without 
recourse to war if possible, but at least to win the struggle, this 
time more wisely, if war be forced upon us. It may be that no 
one can map with certainty and detail today the path that 
leads to safety, but American education bears a heavy respon- 
sibility for providing scouts, mapmakers and guides in the days 
to come. 


HiegHER EpucatTion Has Movep to MEET THE CHALLENGE 


Alive to this great responsibility, and aware, from past ex- 
perience, of the necessity for quick readjustment to new emer- 
gencies, higher education has moved rapidly to meet the challenge. 

America’s institutions of higher learning pledged their re- 
sources to define and promulgate the principles of freedom and 
democracy both among our own people and among the other 
peoples of the world. 

They offered full cooperation to the federal government in 
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the use of their physical plants, and urged that a comprehen- 
sive survey be undertaken to determine how, by the use of these 
facilities, costly and time-consuming construction of new train- 
ing and research facilities might be avoided. 

They urged the continuance of basic research in all fields of 
knowledge to augment the nation’s technical and cultural re- 
sources, and offered to undertake applied research for military 
purposes. 

They suggested plans for the wise use of manpower. 

They offered assistance in community programs of civil defense. 

Yet they also insisted that in a period short of all-out mobili- 
zation, the long-range, traditional objectives of education should 
be preserved. The emergency should not be used as a pretext, 
they declared, for neglecting the basic functions of conveying 
knowledge, arousing interests, cultivating good habits, impart- 
ing wisdom and understanding, and establishing ideals, because 
well-informed and thoughtful men and women constitute the 
greatest power of the nation.’ 


CoLLEGES CONTRIBUTE DIRECTLY TO NATIONAL DEFENSE 


In many ways the activities of higher education in recent 
months have re-emphasized the awareness that colleges and uni- 
versities can and must make great contributions to national de- 
fense and to the more difficult and fundamental task of restoring 
world peace. These responsibilities were underlined by the 
Congress in the 1951 amendments to the Universal Military 
Training and Service Act, declaring that adequate provision for 
national security requires maximum effort in the fields of sci- 
entific research and development and the fullest possible utili- 
zation of the nation’s intellectual resources. 

Through countless books and articles and widely shared ex- 
perience, we Americans are reasonably familiar with the great 
part played by our colleges and universities in developing new 
weapons and in training military personnel during World War 
II. Hence, we are not surprised to learn that in this emergency 
the federal government is supporting research in these institu- 
tions at the rate of more than $100,000,000 a year, 70 per cent 


1 American Council on Education. Higher Education in the National 
Service. Francis J. Brown, ed. Washington, D. C. 1950. 150 pp. 
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of which is for the Defense Department and the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission; and that the ROTC programs of the Army, 
Navy and Air Force, officially designated by the Defense De- 
partment as the major source for officers, now have a total enrol- 
ment of more than 275,000 men in 410 units. We realize that 
Congress has made special legislative provision for protecting 
the supply of physicians and dentists and that defense indus- 
tries are imploring our colleges and technical schools to increase 
the output of scientists and engineers. We may also have heard 
about the notable wartime contributions of our historians and 
our social scientists in the fields of strategic intelligence, psy- 
chological warfare and military government. 


CoLLEGEs ALSO CONTRIBUTE TO THE ADVANCEMENT OF PEACE 


Most Americans are less familiar, however, with the part 
played by higher education in the advancement of peace. That 
is a story of the creation of ideas and institutions, the develop- 
ment of new techniques, and the training of personnel for the 
multifarious agencies of peace. These include not only the ex- 
panding staff of the Department of State, the foreign service, and 
specially trained personnel for the Central Intelligence Agency, 
the Mutual Security Administration, and other government de- 
partments and agencies, but also the personnel needed by the 
great peace organizations, the United Nations, radio, the press, 
and magazines, industry, commerce and culture. And particu- 
larly, of course, they include qualified teachers for our schools 
and colleges. All of these have a part to play in creating the 
broad public support necessary for programs designed to ensure 
a more peaceful world. 

The most difficult problem in human engineering today is to 
bridge the gulf that divides the free from the totalitarian world. 
Our experience of the past eight years has taught us much 
about the stresses to which bridges of this sort would be exposed 
and the consequent strength required of their materials. We 
do not know whether any bridge of such a span would stand, 
or whether there is a chance for the world to keep the peace, 
while half slave and half free. At least we may assume that a 
peaceful evolution toward despotism is unlikely. As long as edu- 
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cation in the great democracies remains free, men and women 
will not surrender their liberties without fighting for them. 


We Must ForMULATE AND Support A SounpD ForEIGN Po.icy 


The present foreign policy of the United States seeks a peace- 
ful outcome to the cold war. To understand and support this 
policy requires of the average citizen vigorous and sustained 
intellectual effort quite unlike that required of the American 
public in the years prior to 1940. Of our political leaders it 
requires not only a wisdom with which few in any generation 
have been endowed but also the knack of a simple and convinc- 
ing exposition which was attained by Washington, by Lincoln, 
and by Wilson, and is all too rare today. No matter how wise 
our policies may be, if leaders cannot explain them in terms the 
electorate readily understands, the creaking machine of democ- 
racy grinds to a halt. 

After America entered World War I and World War II, our 
leaders found it relatively simple to mobilize opinion behind our 
military effort. They focused national attention on the need for 
victory and feared that our attention would be weakened and 
divided by wartime discussion of the boundaries and. economic 
settlements on which durable peace must rest. Hence, the popu- 
larity of the dangerous phrase: ‘‘ unconditional surrender.’’ The 
late James Forrestal confided to his diary a pithy comment on 
this naive approach to peace. ‘‘We regarded the war, broadly 
speaking, as a ball game which we had to finish as quickly as 
possible, but in doing so there was comparatively little thought 
as to the relationships between nations which would exist after 
Germany and Japan were destroyed.’’ 

Some writers on foreign policy have recently put their finger 
on our failure to spell out our peace objectives in realistic terms. 
We could easily make the same mistake again. Suppose our 
peace efforts fail and a third world war is forced upon us. Sup- 
pose that our national leaders fear—as Wilson, House, Roosevelt 
and Hull feared—to divide us and our allies by wartime discus- 
sions of the postwar balance of power. We might emerge from 
a third war exhausted and victorious only to find that in reduc- 
ing Russia to a vacuum more complete even than Germany after 
World War II we had made the Germans masters of the resources 
and the manpower of Russia, and again a menace to world peace. 
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As President Conant pointed out in an article in the London 
Sunday Times a fortnight after Pearl Harbor: ‘‘The bitter fact 
that must be faced in the modern world is that there are only 
two kinds of neighbors that can be trusted to keep the peace. 
One is a nation with small industrial resources; the other is a 
society with a will to peace.’’ In wartime we have to worry 
not only about our enemy but also about our own postwar in- 
tentions and those of our allies. If war should come, the answer 
is not to fight it without allies, for we shall need all the help we 
ean get, but to remember that beyond the winning of the war 
lies the maintenance of durable peace and that the chances of 
the latter for a given generation depend at one and the same 
time on the distribution of power and on the distribution of the 
will to peace. 


Success In Foreign AFFAIRS DEPENDS ON ABLE REPRESENTATIVES 


It is sometimes said that the United States did badly in war 
in the first half-century of its existence but recouped its defeats 
by victories at the peace table. In the last half-century, these 
critics assert, we have won immense successes on the battlefield 
and lost both the peace negotiations. The contrast between our 
great diplomatic successes in 1782, 1803 and 1814 and the dis- 
comfitures that have followed the past two wars should not be 
overdrawn. In 1803 we doubled our territory by the Louisiana 
Purchase not so much as a result of diplomatic skill on the 
part of Livingston and Monroe as because Bonaparte, about to 
enter a long war in which he lacked command of the sea, tossed 
us Louisiana for whatever price it would bring. Our diplomatic 
successes at the close of our two wars with the British were due 
in considerable measure to the fact that our first team, headed at 
Paris by the incomparable Franklin and at Ghent by such mas- 
ters of negotiation as Albert Gallatin and John Quincy Adams, 
played the diplomatic game against third- and fourth-stringers, 
on issues which, though of vast importance to ourselves, were 
relatively minor matters to our opponents. 

Today no power would think of pitting anything but their 
best talent against our American representatives, and the issues 
dealt with are often of the utmost moment not to both parties 
only but to the whole world. The degree of skill required for the 
solution of the problems outstanding between the United States 
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and Soviet Russia is as great and as varied as that required to 
produce the proximity fuze and the atomic bomb. When the 
scientists of the great democracies tackled the problem of an 
atomic bomb, the American team tried five different approaches, 
all of which had a good chance of success. In the more im- 
portant problem of controlling this genie which escaped from 
its bottle, Russia and the United States have each proposed one 
solution, neither of which, at least at present, holds out much 
hope of world-wide acceptance. The State Department might 
well compare its lot to that of a wartime president, and say 
truthfully that nowadays no easy problems ever come its way. 

Elihu Root gave an ideal formulation of American foreign 
policy in his speech at the Third Conference of American Re- 
publics in Rio de Janeiro in 1906. 

We wish for no victories but those of peace; for no terri- 
tory except our own; for no sovereignty except sovereignty 
over ourselves. We deem the independence and equal rights 
of the smallest and weakest member of the family of nations 
entitled to as much respect as those of the greatest empire, 
and we deem the observance of that respect the chief guar- 
anty of the weak against the oppression of the strong. We 
neither claim nor desire any rights, or privileges, or powers 
that we do not freely concede to every American republic. 
We wish to increase our prosperity, to expand our trade, to 
grow in wealth, in wisdom, and in spirit; but our concep- 
tion of the true way to accomplish this is not to pull down 
others and profit by their ruin, but to help all friends to 
a common prosperity and a common growth, that we may 
all become greater and stronger together. 

This splendid passage still stands as a definition of national 
objectives, but it requires amplification. The tasks confront- 
ing Secretary Root were less momentous than those facing his 
successors since World War II. Anyone who reads through a 
dozen issues of the Bulletin of the Department of State senses 
the extraordinary requirements of the diplomatic process in 1951: 
the need for more, and more skillful, geographers, economists, 
political scientists, psychologists, statisticians and experts con- 
versant with the life and spirit of every people on the globe, 
their institutions, their politics, their economic and cultural life, 
their literature past and present. 
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For the personnel required to perform these innumerable 
duties, our government depends on the products of our schools, 
our colleges and our universities, both in peace and in war. On 
the success of American education depends, therefore, in the 
last analysis, the success of our foreign policy. 


Many Types oF SPECIALISTS ARE NEEDED 


In the execution of President Truman’s Point Four Program, 
for example, the United States government has drawn heavily 
on our colleges, universities and schools of technology both for 
technical and for educational programs and for training the 
necessary personnel. These programs now cover agronomy, ani- 
mal husbandry, architecture, geology, home economics, nursing, 
road building, rural sociology, and aeronautical, agricultural, 
chemical, industrial, marine, mining and sanitary engineering. 
The list of participating universities reveals the wide variety and 
geographic distribution of these activities. 

The smooth functioning of our foreign policy demands not 
only large numbers of trained diplomatists, economists, engi- 
neers, international lawyers, area specialists, cultural attachés 
and the rest, but also their organization into effective teams. 
This takes no little doing, when increasing specialization has 
rendered too many of our experts well-nigh unable to speak a 
common language. Yet it is out of such task groups that must 
come new ideas as constructive for peace as the ideas of similar 
scientific task groups proved destructive in war. Within the 
past few years several institutions have inaugurated area studies 
and special regional institutes. 


UNDERSTANDING OF Democracy Must BEaIn at Home 


Our teaching, indeed, works with both hands in producing) 
the men capable of formulating, executing and explaining our 
policy, and in educating citizens capable of understanding it, 
who will give it the broad public support on which its success 
likewise depends. The list of things the average citizen of 1900 
needed to know about foreign affairs was short compared to the 
long and complicated education in this field he needs today. 
John Citizen now has to know how to see through enemy propa- 
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ganda to the stark realities that lie beneath it, to gauge the 
progress of the European powers on the road to economic re- 
covery, and to estimate the political dangers to our allies within 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization if a combination of in- 
flation and high taxes should reduce the purchasing power of the 
worker, which today in France is little if any higher than it 
was in 1848, the ‘‘year of revolutions.’’? He must understand 
the heady intoxication of nationalism in the Near East and the 
Far East which has resulted in the collapse of colonial empires, 
threats to the oil supply and the strategic lifeline of the British 
Commonwealth in Iran and Egypt, and the teetering of India 
and Pakistan on the brink of war. He must somehow compre- 
hend the needs in international society which have called forth 
the bewildering array of abbreviations standing for international 
organizations and instruments created within the last few years, 
such as FAO, GATT, IMC, NAC, OAS, OEEC, PASO and 
WHO. How to make the average American understand enough 
about these complexities to ensure breadth and continuity of 
support has become of vital importance. 

Equally difficult and important is the need to explain our 
policy to the rest of the world. It makes little sense to flood 
Asia with stories of our prosperity, which may provoke more 
envy than cooperation. It is more important to tell the world 
about freedom than about bathtubs and garages. Russia has 
exploited Eastern Asia, as Japan sought to exploit it, with two 
slogans: ‘‘ Asia for the Asiatics,’’ and ‘‘ Down with Western Im- 
perialism.’’ We have, therefore, to counter with the slogans 
‘* Asia for the Asiatics, not for the Russians’’; ‘‘There is no 
American imperialism; down with Russian imperialism.’’ The 
highest trump we hold against the Russians is freedom, and 
now is the time to play it. 

The Voice of America may speak with the tongues of men 
and of angels; but if we do not cherish freedom at home, our 
psychological strategy overseas will fall flat. Nations, like chil- 
dren, judge big talkers by their actions. As American educa- 
tion performs its task of helping John Citizen to understand 
democracy and to practice it better, our schools and colleges 
thereby strengthen our foreign policy, and the Voice of America 
rings truer and carries more conviction to millions overseas. 
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CENTERS OF INITIATIVE Must REMAIN VIGOROUS AND FREE 


At the outset of World War II some Americans thought that 
German production and German science would top our own 
because things would run more smoothly under a dictatorship. 
Events proved them wrong. The democracies showed themselves 
more efficient because, in Sumner Schlichter’s fine phrase, they 
foster the development of so many ‘‘centers of initiative.’’ Out 
of the voluntary efforts of free men and women came something 
the dictatorships could not create within their centralized and 
fear-ridden bureaucracies. 

Against Russia with its monolithic one-party system under 
Politburo control, its slave camps and its satellites, the dynamic 
of American policy is freedom. This has deep roots in our 
American heritage, and the strongest of them is freedom in edu- 
cation. This is supremely important because of the support it 
gives to all the other freedoms. If the free spirit of inquiry had 
not prevailed over the years in our colleges and universities, 
where would we find our champions of freedom of speech and 
of writing? Totalitarian rulers have paid a high tribute to the 
educational world by moving rapidly, as soon as they grasp the 
helm of the state, to get their hands on the universities, and 
thereby dam up the spirit of liberty at its fountainhead. Any 
manual for dictators would lay stress on seizing the educational 
system as promptly as the central power stations and the ar- 
senals. All three of these targets are essential in both the de- 
fense and the overthrow of freedom. In the defense of liberty 
our colleges and universities have proved themselves to be both 
arsenals and power stations. As soon as Mussolini, Hitler and 
Stalin got effective control of the universities, they found it 
easier to overthrow liberty in other areas of their nations. The 
best revenge on our enemies, and the surest way to defeat them, 
is not to be like them. 











CONTEMPORARY PROBLEMS OF MUSIC DEPART- 
MENTS IN LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGES 


ROBERT W. CAVANAUGH 
HEAD oF DEPARTMENT OF Music, Hope CoLLEGE 


ANY college music department today must have two funda- 

. mental aims—first, to furnish each and every student a basic 
acquaintance with music and an understanding of what he hears 
in the better music ; and second, to develop in its major students 
sufficient ability to enable them to enter graduate school, to teach 
in the elementary or secondary schools or to undertake further 
training at the proper level. The opinions on these aims are 
multitudinous, but let us examine them in order. Hauptfuehrer, 
in an excellent article, has this to say regarding the function of 
a liberal arts college in general : 


The function of the liberal arts college is to enable its stu- 
dents to live a life which is reasonably secure emotionally, 
receptive and inquiring intellectually, understanding and 
tolerant socially and discerning and discriminating cultur- 
ally. These abilities must also be supplemented with a gen- 
eral comprehension of the nature of the physical world as 
demonstrated by scientific discovery and research and a gen- 
eral knowledge of the social and political and cultural or- 
ganization of society of the present time and its relation to 
such organization of society in the past. In short, the liberal 
arts student acquaints himself with as wide a knowledge of 
human achievement as is possible within the time he spends 
in college so that he is able to assume his own place in society 
intelligently.* 

The Report of the President’s Commission on Higher Education 

shakes an admonishing finger at higher education: 


A signal defect in much of American education, and in 

American culture, is its failure to recognize that music, 

painting, sculpture, the dance, the drama and others of the 

arts are authentic statements of experience.” 

1 Hauptfuehrer, George, ‘‘The Music Department in the Liberal Arts Col- 
lege,’’ Association of American Colleges Bulletin, XXXIV, December, 1948, 
p. 477. 

2 Higher Education for American Democracy, Harper and Brothers, New 
York, 1946, I, 55. 
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And Pitts agrees: 


. . . the central theme of this book derives from a passionate 
belief . . . in the creative intelligence present to a degree 
in every normal child; and an equally passionate conviction 
that every child needs the kind of expressive experience 
which music so uniquely provides.* 
Sommers points out that the Greek system of music education 
should not be taken lightly, as the Athenian type of school lasted 
over 800 years and passed on its philosophy to the Roman world 
and the Renaissance.* 

One of the burning issues in higher education today is the 
place of that attitude or phenomenon known variously as ‘‘gen- 
eral education,’’ or ‘‘general study program’’ or the ‘‘core 
curriculum’’—a program of education common to all students 
educated in college and designed to enable them to better fulfill 
the responsibilities of democratic citizenship. Most administra- 
tors are acutely aware of the need for such a program and most 
are trying conscientiously to attain it. It is therefore extremely 
difficult to understand why a ‘‘liberal’’ ‘‘arts’’ institution should, 
of all things, omit a music or arts course from its required curric- 
ulum! The student in most liberal arts colleges is required, nor- 
mally, to take courses in English literature and/or composition, a 
foreign language, some physical science or mathematics, psychol- 
ogy, speech, social sciences and, in denominational schools, Bible. 
All of these probably are excellent courses and there is ne quarrel 
with their inclusion in such a program, but it is difficult to see 
the justification of leaving out of that program a course of study 
which is implied in the very description of the institution and 
which even the Greeks, two thousand years ago, deemed neces- 
Sary for the education of the full man. Hauptfuehrer goes a 
step further, believing that such a program is the prime reason 
for the existence of a music department, its real raison d’etre: 

The music department of the liberal arts college must, to 


justify its presence in such a college, contribute to the gen- 
eral education objectives of the liberal arts curriculum by 


5 Pitts, L. B., Music Curriculum in a Changing World, Silver Burdett Co., 
Chicago, 1944, 4, 

*Sommers, H. H., The Role of Music in Higher Education, University of 
Texas Pamphlet, 1948, 4. 
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offering such eourses in music as will best represent the field 

of music as a part of our life and cultural patterns.® 

What are the reasons for this gap in so-called general educa- 
tion? The writer of this paper believes there are several. One 
certainly is sheer inertia and lack of foresight, or even ‘‘ present 
sight’’ on the part of administrators, and, yes, music teachers. 
As I. O. Foster points out: 

Non-professional [music] training . . . should be of enor- 

mous interest to all college music teachers, and especially 

to teachers who are associated with professional schools of 

music which may easily become so absorbed in their profes- 

sional outlook as to fail largely to reach the student body.® 
To those unacquainted with it (by virtue of their having had no 
education in it) music is still often thought of as ‘‘filler inner”’ 
at banquets, programs, etc., and it is possible to say that often 
those who call on it most for this purpose are most opposed to it 
as bona fide study in college. 

A survey taken in 1930 at 594 colleges in the country pro- 
duced some interesting opinions. Two of the questions asked 
pertain to the point at hand and are well worth quoting, along 
with their results. Both were asked of college administrators: 

1. Is it your opinion that music, no matter how well taught, 

does not produce educational results which are comparable 


with those obtained in the subjects for which you do grant 
entrance credit ?” 


The response was overwhelmingly negative. 


2. Is it your belief that music might be taught so as to meet 
the requirements suggested in Question 1, but that at present 
the high schools and other preparatory institutions do not 
teach it sufficiently well ?* 


This question, asked of music department heads also, produced 
42 answers in the affirmative and five answers in the negative 
out of 47 queries. It also brings out another reason why the 


5 Hauptfuehrer, op. cit., p. 481. 

6 Foster, I. O., ‘‘ Post-war Musie Currieulum,’’ Educational Musie Maga- 
zine, March, 1945, 204. 

7**Survey of College Entrance Credits and College Courses in Musie,’’ 
Music Educators National Conference Research Council, 1930, 22. 

8 Ibid., 23. 
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colleges are not including music in the over-all program as they 
should, and that is the poor preparation, or utter lack of it in 
high schools. This factor is being alleviated in some parts of 
the country, but it is still a strong one. Too frequently the 
college teacher, even with those students intending to major in 
music, is forced to teach the ABC’s of music—fundamental, 
basie courses which should have been absorbed in high school. 
The result, of course, is that often such elementary courses are 
not considered of high enough calibre for college students, either 
by the administrators or the students themselves. 

Onetime President Valentine of the University of Rochester 
has some pungent points to make on this matter. In discussing 
the place of music in higher education he says: 


Its present place is just inside the front door. It deserves 


a cozier corner, and it is appropriate to speculate how to get 
it one.® 


And again: 


It should be . . . rewarding [to find out] why the study of 
music is not in the so-called ‘core curriculum’ of higher edu- 
eation, and why most teachers of music are not in the power- 
ful inner circle of most college faculties. . . . Music, in most 
colleges, is an administrative and academic stepchild.’° 

. . . Musicians have not themselves contributed very much 
to the formulation of attractive and acceptable programs of 
music as an integral part of general education." 

. . . Where are college courses for non-music majors, formu- 
lated by musicians and teachers of music, in a way to win 
enthusiasm of college educators ??? 


Wise statements and a wise question from a non-musical college 
administrator! The answer to his question, of course, can be 
given only at the time that adequate (not to mention excellent) 
teachers are found for introductory courses, on the general edu- 
cation program, in all fields, not only those concentrating on 


music or the arts in general. Such teachers seem to be few and 
far between. 


® Valentine, A. C., ‘‘The Place of Musie in Higher Edueation,’’ Music 
Educators Journal, March, 1946, 34. 

10 Ibid. 

11 Ibid., 36. 

12 Tbid., 42. 
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The first problem facing music departments of liberal arts in- 
stitutions, then, is that of introducing and acquainting the en- 
tire student enrolment with music. This task is a necessary 
one if ‘‘general education’’ means what it should, that a gen- 
erally educated student shall be acquainted with all forms of 
human endeavor. 

The other problem, and a much knottier one, is the question of 
specialization in music and its interference with general educa- 
tion in the liberal arts college. As Dunham points out, ‘‘ When 
music entered the universities and colleges as a subject for spe- 
cialized study, it came in the back door.’”* In other words, it 
fairly ‘‘sneaked”’ in, of necessity building itself up so that today 
it can no longer be overlooked. This ‘‘Johnny-come-lately”’ 
characteristic of music in the circles of higher education earns 
for it, however wrongly, its bad label. It is not farfetched to 
compare its content in the curriculum with that of pre-medicine, 
pre-engineering, pre-forestry or any other ‘‘pre’’ study, for that 
matter. Critics do not seem to realize that chemistry majors 
**perform’’ just as much in the laboratory as the music student 
does in a class recital, yet the academic worth of the former 
field is seldom questioned. 

That the music student should have a liberal arts education 
scarcely anyone will deny. The point is, however, that he can- 
not wait until after he has had a course of study in general edu- 
cation to begin his professional music training, but must cer- 
tainly start immediately after high school and upon entrance 
into college. As Kennedy remarks: 

The fact is that conservatories make necessary a pretty 

serious choice of vocation at a time when if the student were 

going into the medical or legal profession he would begin 

the study of a liberal arts curriculum. This necessity is a 

real hardship. At least after four years in a liberal arts 

curriculum a student is in possession of good, broad, founda- 
tional learning—or ought to be—on which to base his de- 

cision regarding his life-work. But if he wants to be a 

musician he naturally aims at performance and must there- 


fore begin to train his muscles with a strict regimen of prac- 

tise directly after his graduation from high school.** 

18 Dunham, R. W., ‘‘The Musicians and the Doctor’s Degree,’’ American 
Association of University Professors Bulletin, Summer, 1948, 377. 

14 Kennedy, J. C., ‘‘So You Want a Music Degree?’’ Music Educators 
Journal, September, 1947, 33. 
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High schools are doing a better job as time goes on in giving 
some basic training in music to those who desire it as a career, 
but the average music major is much more poorly prepared in 
his field upon entering college than the English major is, for 
example. The latter has had some fourteen to sixteen years 
in vital contact with his professional aims—and the music stu- 
dent, to catch up to him, must do it in four! 

Now, for a moment, let us look at the other side of the picture— 
the over-specialization in music, perhaps best exemplified in many 
a Bachelor of Music degree. The quarrel of the layman with 
musicians, often justified, is that they are too narrow, too prone 
to talk of nothing but their own fields. As Coolidge points out: 

Without subscribing to everything in the document [the 

Harvard Report] one must admit the fundamental truth 

that over-specialization does not produce, in most instances, 

the type of educated person needed in a shrinking world.** 
He argues justly that the physics student should be brought to 
music, and vice versa, and discusses the role of musicians learn- 
ing other tasks during World War II: 

Musicians, along with others, learned to adjust themselves 

to new types of work and became reasonably efficient in a 

war dominated by technological processes. Had their train- 

ing been broader, their adjustment would have been more 
rapid.’ 

In the midst of the prevalent discussion concerning the worth 
of general education, it is hard to understand the attitude of 
many universities and colleges who lean, and lean hard, in the 
direction of specialization. It is with little fear of contradiction 
that one may say most schools granting the Bachelor of Music 
degree do so with very little regard or room for other-than-music 
subjects. At many a big university the Bachelor of Music 
graduate finishes his four years of study with a total of 27 hours 
of non-music subjects out of a grand total of 120, or 27%. This 
percentage, to this writer, hardly seems adequate when the ques- 
tion of producing well-rounded graduates is the prime con- 
sideration for the baccalaureate degree. Silvey asks: 

Could it not be that our one-sided, over-specialized Bachelor 

of Music degree curriculum has resulted from the leader- 


15 Coolidge, A. R., ‘‘College Degrees in Music,’’ Music Teachers National 
Association Proceedings, 1946, 191. 
16 Ibid. 
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ship of music administrators whose training has been too 

narrow ?" 

One must concede that almost invariably the motives are good 
—to develop fine musicians—but that often, to do this, the ques- 
tion of developing fine citizens is overlooked. The bulk of our 
music students in America intend to be music teachers, who, 
above all must have well-rounded personalities and broad knowl- 
edge. There is need for both special and general education for 
the music undergraduate, but not too much of one at the expense 
of the other. As Randall Thompson points out, the music major 
under the A.B. degree will ordinarily have to wait two years 
before he could hope for as much freedom in concentration upon 
music as the school of music (the B.Mus.) offers him from the 
start.** And the graduate who has an A.B. degree with a major 
in music will have at least one year’s study (usually more) be- 
fore he can hope to start work on the Master of Music degree. 
This latter case is, at first blush, a handicap, but may in the 
long run prove a boon in that the longer term will educate him 
as well musically and better liberally than the straight Bachelor 
of Music student. 

Is this, then, an argument against the Bachelor of Music de- 
gree? The answer is yes, at least as the degree is usually offered 
with a heavy emphasis on music subjects. Proof that overspecial- 
ization is not the standard of success in the specialized field was 
offered in a recent survey which showed that proportionately 
the greater number of Ph.D. degrees were secured by graduates 
of smaller liberal arts colleges—these graduates securing the 
A.B. or B.Sci. degrees, with emphasis on general education, be- 
fore going into doctoral study—than those students graduating 
from specialized schools with specialized undergraduate degrees. 
What chemistry and physics can do, music can do also. 

The solution, then, to this writer, is a compromise—a curricu- 
lum which combines the advantages of both a general education 
and a musical one, and with any bachelor’s degree, be it arts, 
music, science, or music education. The suggestion is to split 


17 Silvey, C. T., 4 More Inclusive Bachelor of Music Degree, May, 1947, 
401. 


18 Thompson, Randall, College Music: An Investigation for the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges, The Macmillan Co., New York, 1935, 6. 
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the total of 120 hours roughly between the two fields of music and 
general ‘‘core curriculum,’’ and to spread both phases of edu- 
cation throughout the four years of undergraduate work. This 
would mean quite a few more hours of music than most schools 
offer at present under the A.B. degree and quite a bit less than 
most Bachelor of Music degree programs require. The music 
student should have, as all students should have, some work in 
laboratory science, social science, written and spoken English, 
literature and psychology, with perhaps also some courses in 
mathematics, history, and certainly at least one year of physical 
education and hygiene. A study of foreign languages is neces- 
sary to the music student perhaps more than to students in any 
other field. Such a four-year program would work if well-taught, 
with electives to spare. Good courses in music literature can 
assist the student materially in his history courses, as well as 
enabling him to understand to a degree the society of other coun- 
tries. And a good general education will certainly help him in 
his musical studies for similar reasons. A music major should, 
in short, be just as qualified as any other major, with a scholarly 
grasp of music literature, a sound facility in technique and 
knowledge of the language of music—composition—and a capa- 
ble performing ability on his instrument, including voice. As 
Coolidge remarks: 


The standing of a college department of music will depend 
largely upon the calibre of work done by those majoring in 
the field.?® 


I cannot agree with Randall Thompson who believes: 


College officers lose their Jovian pose when they hear a good 
student of Applied Music perform. Something about their 
own ‘lost youth,’ their failure ever to achieve this sort of 
‘self-expression,’ and their vicarious enjoyment when they 
experience in later years, through others, what they may 
have failed to achieve themselves, blinds them to the wnkind- 
ness of giving credit for Applied Music in a college course.”° 


I cannot agree for reasons already mentioned earlier in the 
paper. To explain further, practically every music student 
has an instrument upon which centers his entire musical train- 


19 Coolidge, op. cit., p. 197. 
20 Thompson, op. cit., p. 96. 
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ing and career, and which was undoubtedly the reason for his 
majoring in music in the first place. Training in applied music 
is intensive—it has to be—with far more hours devoted to it, 
proportionately, than most other courses in the curriculum. Not 
to give credit to the piano student who practices two to four 
hours a day, every day, would be tantamount to denying the 
chemistry student credit for spending long hours in discovering 
his ‘‘unknown.’’ Applied music, an integral part of any music 
student’s program, should be given the credit rightfully belong- 
ing to it, just as credit for laboratory work is given. 

This, then, is an attempt to present and explain the problems 
of ‘‘the international language’’ in the universities and colleges 
of the United States and to offer possible solutions. The tasks 
for music that lie ahead are, of course, great in number and 
scope, but there is every reason to feel that music is contributing 
and will continue increasingly to contribute its rightful share 
toward the rich and full life of every member of the democratic 
society, whether or not he possesses a college education. The 
colleges and universities have the means to lead in this educa- 
tion and need now to possess the competence and the sense of 
obligation and duty to insure its fulfillment. 














LIBERAL ARTS IN BUSINESS TRAINING 


ROBERT D. CALKINS 
VicE PRESIDENT AND DIRECTOR, GENERAL EDUCATION BOARD 


HETHER or not one needs a college education or prepara- 

tion in the liberal arts for the field of business depends funda- 
mentally on one’s aspirations in life. If one’s objective is only 
to make a living and not to make something of oneself, many 
blue-collar occupations and some of the white-collar occupations 
are as rewarding as any, and for many of them no college prep- 
aration is required. 

But if one aspires to larger achievements and to make some- 
thing of oneself, then college preparation may be necessary and 
preparation in liberal arts advisable. If one has a serious am- 
bition to follow an interesting life, one should learn to be inter- 
esting; if one wishes to follow a useful life, one should learn 
to be useful; if one wants to make something of one’s ability, 
one should cultivate one’s ability; if one wants to live wisely, 
one should develop wisdom; and if one wishes to rise to posi- 
tions of responsibility, one should qualify one’s self for re- 
sponsibility. 

Business uses all these capacities. It probably employs a wider 
range of capacities from unskilled to talented, from dull to bril- 
liant, than any other type of endeavor. It makes use of people 
of very little skill, the physically handicapped and the mentally 
handicapped. It uses vast numbers of people representing an 
infinite variety of skills, including highly developed skills, and 
likewise it uses people of great knowledge, wisdom and under- 
standing. In business these diverse skills and talents are co- 
ordinated and directed to purposeful ends. In a sense the able 
make the less able more effective. Management helps the less 
able to be more productive than they could ever be without the 


Note: Based on an address given at Rutgers University, November 29, 
1950 and published in Newsletter from the State University of New York. 
Mr. Calkins was formerly Dean of the School of Business, Columbia 
University. 
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assistance of the knowledge, incentive, character and organiz- 
ing power of those who occupy what we call ‘‘responsible’’ 
executive positions in business. Indeed, making other people 
more productive is one of the great social contributions of 
management. 

It has been my experience in talking with businessmen about 
college preparation for business, that the higher up you go the 
greater will be the emphasis placed upon a broad education. 
The top officials stress broad rather than specialized preparation. 
The executives lower down do not. The latter stress specialized 
skills and experience. The department head is interested in 
finding persons who can perform the specialized duties under 
his direction. He himself is not concerned with the selection of 
men who may become top officials of his company; he is very 
little concerned with the breadth or cultural interests of his sub- 
ordinates ; but he is greatly concerned with finding men qualified 
to do the specific assignment under his direction and for which 
he himself is held responsible. 

If you talk with higher officials, with the presidents of leading 
American companies, for example, the response is very different. 
Ask them, ‘‘What kind of men do you hire or want to hire in 
your firm?’’ and the answer will be, in a high proportion of 
cases: ‘‘We want men, first of all, who are broadly trained, who 
have good minds and good character and good personalities. 
We’ll teach them the details of this business after we get them 
here on the job.’’ The top official is responsible for finding the 
sort of men who can rise to positions of high responsibility. 

I stress this difference in attitude at the lower and higher 
levels, because I think the advice given by businessmen concern- 
ing the kind of instruction that should be provided has been 
confusing even to our schools of business. In my judgment, the 
school must decide early whether it is going to seek to train men 
for specific jobs in business or whether it is going to train men 
capable of rising to the responsible positions in business. In a 
sense it is a choice between training for jobs and training for 
careers. It is the latter that I wish to discuss here. 

The need for liberal arts and broad education as a foundation 
for business careers springs from at least three main sources. 
The first arises from the position of this nation in the world to- 
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day. The second arises from the requirements of modern busi- 
ness and the economy in which we live. The third arises from 
the situation facing responsible people. 

This nation is now in a position of leadership and danger. 
The world looks to us for leadership, but it does so with doubt as 
to whether we, as a democratic people, can provide the necessary 
understanding and wisdom for leadership in these times. The 
danger that confronts us is the threat of war from without and 
confusion from within, either of which could destroy our inde- 
pendence and our liberties. Against the threat of war we must 
build up the defenses of free peoples everywhere, and to do so 
must supply a substantial fraction of the means. That we can 
do only if our economy remains strong and our output high. 
Against the internal confusion that threatens our liberties our 
best protection is wise insight and informed judgment that will 
validate our goals, diminish our futile efforts at cross-purposes, 
reduce acquisitive class conflict and clarify the consequences of 
actions before they are taken. 

Without informed judgment we are lost, for a people, no less 
than a herd of animals, can dash thoughtlessly and madly to 
destruction, as Germany has done in our time. In business, in 
the professions and in public life we desperately need men who 
have the vision and capacity to meet this challenge. In business 
and in government are countless opportunities for men of excep- 
tional ability and the advantages of broad education. 

This need of business for trained personnel is fairly recent. 
Fifty years ago the educated man in business was the exception 
rather than the rule. Since then business has grown and edu- 
cated leaders have become essential. Nowadays, there are single 
firms doing more business than the entire nation did in 1800. 
Many of these organizations have activities spreading all over the 
face of the earth. They have intricate contractual relations and 
procedures governing the conduct of persons who never see one 
another but who nevertheless act together according to prear- 
ranged terms. A far-flung network of trade, based almost en- 
tirely on voluntary action, is so enduring that it is fairly de- 
pendable and predictable. The whole structure is a gigantic 
system in which one group of persons serves another and is 
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served by them in turn. It is a system that may be called a 
‘‘voluntary system of mutual benefit.’’ 

There is in this economy a government which itself today op- 
erates one of the largest business activities in the field. At the 
same time, this government is the regulator of economic affairs. 
There are great unions of workers who have a stake in how this 
economy is operated. 

All these organizations play their part in governing the effec- 
tiveness of our economy. And all these organizations must be 
managed, and managed by men. These officials must have some 
understanding of science and technology, a grasp of public 
policy, an understanding of human relations and the power to 
analyze complicated situations. Their firms are engaged in 
making and training, as formerly they were, but in a much more 
intricate way, and the officials near the top have comparatively 
little to do themselves with these matters. These officials must 
diagnose problems, make decisions, give orders, maintain good 
morale and keep their organizations operating smoothly. They 
must foresee problems and plan for the future. What personal 
qualifications must such officials have for these responsibilities? 

I have often wished that the students themselves could have 
listened to the conversations which I, as dean of a business school, 
have had with business officials who have come to interview stu- 
dents. What is said would shock many students and give most 
of them a different outlook upon the things that are worth while 
in college. Over and over these men will say, ‘‘I want to see the 
top ten per cent only. There is no point in wasting my time on 
the rest.’? Grades, study, understanding, excellence—you may 
think these things unimportant, but I can assure you they count 
among the firms that are looking for bright young men of prom- 
ise. Such firms are looking for more than brains. 

Business in this country will continue to require men of broad 
and exceptional abilities. Such men are needed not only in the 
interest of good management in the firms employing them, but 
also in the interest of society. Society requires that the economy 
be well managed and efficient in all its parts. But society re- 
quires more. 

Society requires that those who attain responsible positions be 
responsible people who act responsibly. In our system, the 
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business man, like any other informed citizen who can, should 
contribute to the formulation of public policy. If he is to exert 
influence, it should be an informed influence for the public good. 

Those who occupy responsible positions also have a social obli- 
gation to contribute to and not detract from the cultural life of 
their society. We have been busy for 150 years settling a coun- 
try and making material progress of a spectacular sort. We 
have too largely neglected our cultural progress. In conse- 
quence, our society has never proven itself culturally, in spite of 
our widespread free education. We urgently need to generate 
here things of the mind and the spirit that command enduring 
respect at home and abroad, as our material acquisitions never 
will. 

No single group in the United States is in a position to influence 
our cultural standards more than those people who run the busi- 
ness affairs of this country. Many of our outstanding business 
men have contributed greatly to the arts and to our cultural 
resources. 

We cannot escape the elemental truth that in war or peace, in 
government or in industry, and, indeed, in every walk of life it is 
the character and the competence and the wisdom of men in posi- 
tions of leadership that predominantly govern our future. Such 
men need more than narrow specialized knowledge. 

But if men for responsible positions are so important, how do 
we develop them? Here I return to the issue with which we 
started. To those already in middle life there is fortunately a 
limitless possibility for self-education. There are adult educa- 
tion classes in which one may develop intellectual skills, widen 
the range of one’s knowledge, and broaden one’s point of view. 
Through the inspiration of reading, one may seek answers to 
questions that go to the very heart of human existence and help 
one to gain perspective and capacity to come to grips with this 
life. From the study of history and biography one may discover 
one’s self as a part of the continuing activity on this globe, and 
out of this may come some inspiration which will induce one to 
do all that one can do for developing here the economy and the 
society which will stand the test of time. One may gain the in- 
spiration to deal with life as it is and not be overwhelmed by it. 

But for those still in college, and those yet to be in college, what 
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guidance is there for them? To them I would say: Resist and 
fight and rebel against that sort of occupational predestination 
which, while you are in high school, before you have an educa- 
tion, before you know what your interests are and before you 
have tested your capacities, endeavors to assure you that you are 
fitted for a specific, specialized occupation for the rest of your 
days. This sort of counseling represents neither wisdom nor 
common sense. It is reminiscent of the nonsense involved in 
some of our university rules and regulations, best exemplified, 
perhaps, in the remark of a young man who one afternoon at the 
beginning of his junior year was overheard to say: ‘‘My Lord, 
in the next half hour I’ve got to decide what I am going to do for 
the rest of my life.’’ 

If you consult the top business leaders today and ask them, as 
I have done in countless instances, ‘‘When you were in college 
did you ever anticipate being in this industry or in this posi- 
tion?’’ you will find the overwhelming majority replying, ‘‘It 
never occurred to me that I would be here. I prepared myself 
for something entirely different.’’ And I say we are fortunate 
that they did. There is versatility in people that are not trained 
and specialized for such narrow occupations that they cannot 
shift and be effective in others. One of the great merits of the 
American system is that it has not obliged children to grow up 
occupationally predestined. It has offered people an oppor- 
tunity to make something of themselves if they will. 

The second bit of advice that I would give to students is this: 
Develop, in the early days of college training, as many capacities 
as possible. Learn how to think rigorously. Learn to analyze 
complex problems involving many variables, because they are 
the problems which infest the world in which you are going to 
live. Learn how to reason. Learn also how to express yourself, 
orally and in writing. You may be the best-informed person 
in the world, but, if you cannot convey a thought effectively, you 
may as well, to the rest of the world, be ill-informed. Find out 
also what men in the past have lived for, what they have thought, 
what they have thought worth while, and what they have done. 
Read history and literature, study man’s art and his music and 
his religion. Read until you find yourself a part of this biolog- 
ical and cultural inheritance. 
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Speculate on philosophy and religion and try to make order 
out of your disorganized thoughts about this existence. This 
will help to give you perspective. Acquire a comprehension of 
the physical world and the methods of science and of what is 
involved in seeking truth. Learn the art of truth-seeking. 
Come to understand the meaning of evidence and how to test 
hypotheses. Acquire a comprehension of organization of social 
life and its practices not only in our times but also in earlier 
times. Study man’s efforts to improve his lot and discover the 
reason and inspiration for doing what you can to create here a 
better life for men of your time and for those who come after you. 

All this is the essence of a liberal education. 











NATIONAL ROSTER OF PROSPECTIVE COLLEGE 
TEACHERS 


Below is given the list of seniors recommended by member 
colleges as persons who should be encouraged to do graduate 
work with the idea of preparation for college teaching. These 
nominations are made in conformity with the program approved 
by the Association at its annual meeting in January, 1945. The 
chief features of the program are: 

Arrangements will be made by the candidate selected, in con- 
sultation with officers of his own college, to enter graduate school 
for at least one year’s training for college teaching. His studies 
during this first year will be carried on primarily from the point 
of view of preparation for college teaching rather than of meet- 
ing the formal requirements for an advanced degree. 

Each college will be concerned with helping those appointed 
find a practical solution of whatever financial problems may be 
involved. 

Each college will undertake to offer each candidate it selects 
@ one-year appointment to follow immediately after the year’s 
graduate work. During this year the one appointed will be 
given opportunities for ‘‘in-service training’’ by serving either 
as an Assistant in the department of his special interest—thus 
coming in close contact with experienced teachers—or as an In- 
structor in charge of one or more classes under the supervision of 
a regular member of the department. Each college will deter- 
mine the amount of compensation in each case, having in mind 
that the purpose of the arrangement is to provide opportunities 
for the one appointed and not to meet the institution’s need for 
instructors. | 

At the end of this two-year period, as a result of his experience 
in graduate work and in the work of actual teaching, and with 
the help of his advisers, the student should be in a position to 
make a wise decision as to whether his life work should be in 
teaching, and if so, what type of further training he should 
undertake. 
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Roster of Prospective College Teachers 


State 
CALIFORNIA 


CONNECTICUT 


DIstTRIcT oF COLUMBIA 


FLORIDA 


GEORGIA 


ILLINOIS 


INDIANA 


Iowa 


Institution 


College of the Holy 
Names 


College of the Pacific 
Occidental College 


St. Mary’s College 
Albertus Magnus 


College 
Wesleyan University 


Howard University 
Barry College 
University of Tampa 
Brenau College 
Shorter College 


Bradley University 


Lake Forest College 


Rosary College 


Southern Illinois 
University 


Wheaton College 


DePauw University 


Evansville College 
St. Joseph’s College 


Luther College 
Morningside College 
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Student 
Mary Franck 


Nadene Proffitt 


Neil A. Bradley 
Kenneth A. Hoffman 
G. William Hume 
William H. Jones 


Grant V. Rounseville 
Thomas J. Slakey 


Marie Iadarola 
Marion O’Donohue 


James Beaver 
Zdenek V. David 
Americo A. Sardo 
L. John Wood 


Lillian H. Anderson 
John D. Gregory 


Claire McCullough 
Eileen Myers 


Victor Charles Ghiz 
Thomas Wayne Keene 


Margaret Baughman 
Ruth Roberts | 


Joyce Spiker 
Nancy Wollstein 


Herbert Byrne 
John Ingalls 
Ray Manessier 


Clara Blozis 
Nancy Gordon Phillips 
Ernest J. Smith 


Elizabeth Courtney 


Jack Jungers 
Agnes Ridley 
Glenn Heck 
John Stuber 


Larry Joe DeLon 
Richard Rablen 


Paul Thomas Welborn 


John R. Bassett 
Frank J. Pavalko 


Clinton Oleson 


Mary Herke 
Patricia Pentony 
Dianna Sinning 
Donald Strandburg 
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State 
KANSAS 


KENTUCKY 


LOUISIANA 


MARYLAND 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MICHIGAN 


MINNESOTA 


MISSOURI 


NEBRASKA 


Institution 


Fort Hays Kansas 
State College 


Friends University 


Kansas Wesleyan 
University 


Mount St. Scholastica 
College 


Berea College 


Centenary College 


Tulane University 


Morgan State College 


Western Maryland 
College 


Regis College 
Hope College 


Wayne University 


Macalester College 


St. Olaf College 


Central College 
Park College 


University of Kansas 
City 


Hastings College 


University of Omaha 


Student 


Wayne Brubaker 
David Jones 


Janina Lasaite 
Charles Stanley 


Dixie Bartley 
Ronald Bohnenblust 
Forrest Rees 


Patricia Faricy 
Peggy Hoopengardner 


Wilford Cline 
Robert Slocum 


James Harris 
R. D. Shoulders 


David Earle Silas 


Gwendolyn Hill 
Edmonia Townes 
Iris Weaver 


Millard Lescallette 
Donald Makosky 


Catherine Deveney 
Carlotta Krauth 


Norma Martha Hoffman 
Kenneth W. Kuiper 


Bruce Louis Farber 
Alfred William Glasser 


Paul Allen Anderson 
Marguerite Margellos 
Gene Piche 


Laurence Christenson 

Owen Hawley 

Erling Jorstad 

Harold Lunde 

Harlan Sanford 
Mickelson 


Nancie Newell Peacocke 
Carl MeMiilan 
John McGowan 


Wesley Jacobs 
Don Mathews 
Gerald Payne 
George Staller 


Donald Badger 
Dean Brown 
Roy Carlson 
Patricia Doyle 
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State 


New HAMPSHIRE 
New York 


NortH CAROLINA 


OHIO 


OKLAHOMA 
OREGON 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Institution 


St. Anselm’s College 
Alfred University 
Bard College 


Clarkson College of 
Technology 


Hartwick College 

Nazareth College 

Notre Dame College 
of Staten Island 

Queens College 

St. ew 


University 
St. John’s University 


Siena College 
Union College 


Agricultural and 
Technical College 


Bennett College 


Greensboro College 


College of Mount 
St. Joseph 


Wittenberg College 


Phillips University 
Pacific University 
Albright College 


Student 


Mary Gardner 
Delmar Hansen 
Robert Harwick 
Gwen Lof 
Alfred Pisasale 
William Powers 
Taylor Stoehr 
Judith Swafford 
Richard Winchell 


John Edward Connolly 
Erving Mix 

Ruth Neal 

Maurice Richter 


Niles F. Bailey 
Richard F. Fadden 
John I. MeDermott 


James Boland 
Helen M. Youngs 


Alice Bucholtz 

Joan Moore 

Kathryn Rainsford 
Jeanne Sylvia 

David Dineen 

John Kronik 
Raymond 8. Burns 

J. Richard Hartigan 
Eugene F, Kusielewicz 
Thomas F. Mader 
Robert James Andrews 
John Scalone 
Normand C. Blais 
Keith A. Hitchins 


John Haile 
Vernestine Joyner 
James N. Slade 


Clara McCain 
Alice Rhodes 


Joan Goforth 


Martha Shahan 
Mary Ann Steckbeck 
Janet Hart 

Robert O. Long 
Allen F. Kifer 
Curtis Knight 
Francis L. Carney 
William A. Heck 


Bruce B, Kurzweg 
Russell F. Weigley 
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State 


RuopE ISLAND 


SouTH CAROLINA 


TENNESSEE 


TEXAS 


VERMONT 


VIRGINIA 


WASHINGTON 


Institution 
College Misericordia 


Dickinson College 

LaSalle College 

Lebanon Valley 
College 

Moravian College 

Muhlenberg College 

Pennsylvania College 
for Women 


Temple University 


Waynesburg College 


Pembroke College 


University of Rhode 
Island 


Coker College 
King College 


Union University 


University of the 
South 


Abilene Christian 
College 

Sul Ross State College 

Middlebury College 

Madison College 

Mary Baldwin College 


University of 
Washington 


Student 


Joan Marie Luchi 
Joan Marie Reber 
Clarence E. Arnold 
Ralph Gardner 

Daniel Leonetti 
Robert Vasoli 

Betty Bakley 

Fred Palmer Sample 
R. Colin Kelly 

Robert Petfield 
Truman L. Koehler, Jr. 
Everett G. Thierfelder 
Jean Patricia Boyd 
Evangeline Seitanakis 
Lewis Brotman 
Alexander Tulinskie 


Andrew Novotney 
Harvey Thomas 


Virginia Anne Martin 
Barbara Olins 

Ryan Andrew Bressler 
Harold R. Cory 
Donald J. Cotter 
Eileen Herrington 
George R. Nazareth 
Lester D. Nolan 
Edwin J. Zubrisky 


Barbara Lee Spears 


Bennett Harless 
Phyllis Thompson 


Elbert Clyde Mayfield 


Stuart Franklin Gast, Jr. 
William Brown 
Patterson, Jr. 


James LaVelle 
Meridon Vestal Garner 
Marilin Patten 


William F. Stotz 
George F. Wedge 


Marianna Howard 
Charles E. Wynes 


Betty Carol Johnson 


Dimitir Gotseff 
Ann London Tufts 











SOCIAL WORK EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES 


(Book Review) 


DAVID ANDREW WEAVER 
PRESIDENT, SHURTLEFF COLLEGE 


HE authors of SocIAL WORK EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES* 

have given us a veritable landmark in the realm of social 
work. Previous studies in this area have been helpful but this 
is the most comprehensive study on the subject in America. 
By training, experience and wide interest Dr. Hollis with his 
most efficient colleague have given us a fresh approach to the 
enlarging problem of field work and of specialization. F 

This study was not intended as a final report on the subject 
but rather as a challenge to educators and social thinkers to in- 
tensify their efforts in these neglected areas of our society. The 
scope of the study is indicated by the following chapter headings: 
Evolution of Social Work Education, Scope and Status of Social 
Work, An Expanded Role for Social Work, Undergraduate Col- 
leges in Social Work, Graduate Professional Education for Social 
Work, Organization and Administration of Schools of Social 
Work, Educational Responsibility of Social Work Organiza- 
tion, Accreditation of Social Work Education and Translating 
This Report Into Action. 

The thoroughness and scholarship of the authors are reflected 
throughout the study. Perhaps not since the publication of 
Hutchins’ THE HIGHER LEARNING IN AMERICA has an educational 
book been so widely read by the public or as widely discussed 
and editorialized by leading newspapers throughout the country. 

In this case the interest was not the result of controversy, 
but rather an acceptance of the challenge presented by this 
monumental study. Each chapter is the result of group discus- 
sion and personal consideration of the developing hypotheses, 
evaluations and conclusions. 

While the authors are critical and objective in discussing the 

* Social Work Education in the United States by Ernest V. Hollis and 


Alice L. Taylor. Columbia University Press, New York. 1951. 422 pp. 
$5.50. 
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problem of social work, they are optimistic in their outlook and 
constructive in their recommendations. They reveal an aware- 
ness by the social workers themselves of a need for change. 
Illuminating and helpful suggestions for translation of the pro- 
gram into action are found under such headings as Allocation 
of Educational Responsibilities, Function of the Undergraduate 
College, Function of the Graduate School of Social Work and 
Educational Function of Agencies and Organizations. 

The authors have given the public a guide for the improve- 
ment of existing social agencies and a greatly expanded program 
through the undergraduate college and graduate work in this 
field. This significant contribution will unquestionably exert a 
profound influence upon the improvement of social work in 
American life. 











AMONG THE COLLEGES 


BAKER UNIVERSITY reported at the 94th anniversary of its 

founding on February 12, 1952, the raising of $300,000 for 
the Rice Memorial Auditorium, $100,000 of which was contrib- 
uted by the Kresge Foundation. 


BATES COLLEGE has received gifts totaling $58,000 of which 

$12,000 is to be used for scholarship endowment, $8,000 for a 
student loan fund, $8,000 for general endowment and $30,000 
for a projected Fine Arts and Music Building. 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE has established the William Jewett 

Tucker Foundation honoring Dartmouth’s ninth president. 
Endowment funds totaling $120,000 have been turned over to the 
foundation to be used to give emphasis to the spiritual growth as 
well as the intellectual development of the college as was in- 
tended by the founders 182 years ago. 


EVANSVILLE COLLEGE has been given a carillon by Mr. 
and Mrs. Alexander V. Hutchings for the tower of the Ad- 
ministration Building in memory of their son Martin who was 
killed in an automobile accident last June while a student at the 
college. 
EORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY will become an 
examination center for the University of London in response 
to a request from the Education Officer of the British Embassy, 
Mr. J. Roger Carter. 


HARVARD COLLEGE announces a gift of $250,000 from Mr. 

and Mrs. John L. Loeb of New York to establish the John 
Langeloth Loeb Scholarships for students in Harvard College. 
The income from this fund will provide scholarship assistance 
for about 20 students annually. 


HASTINGS COLLEGE has undertaken a development pro- 

gram to provide a new science hall and a new fine arts build- 

ing, the goal of the campaign being $600,000. The citizens of 
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Hastings have contributed $307,000 and other gifts have brought 
the total to $370,000. 


LIVINGSTONE COLLEGE received $76,764.59 in cash at its 
Founder’s Day program from the A. M. E. Zion Church. 


HILLIPS UNIVERSITY, like many other member institu- 

tions, has adjusted faculty salaries by a raise of $35 per month 
for each member. The institution is raising $1,250,000 for an 
auditorium and fine arts building to which the citizens of Enid 
are contributing $200,000. 


POMONA COLLEGE received a fund of $10,000 from the will 

of Mrs. Susie Mylrea Holden of Claremont to establish a 
scholarship in memory of her son Paul to provide $500 annually 
to a student of any class who needs financial assistance. 


UN IVERSITY OF GEORGIA has received from the General 

Education Board a grant of $250,000 for its Art Department. 
Lamar Dodd, Head of the Department, has been for some years 
one of the artists on our Arts Program. 


NIVERSITY OF MIAMI announces a six weeks’ workshop 

in intergroup education, June 18-July 30, under the direc- 
tion of M. A. F. Ritchie, Chairman of the Department of Human 
Relations, and Frederick B. Routh, Assistant Professor of 
Human Relations. In addition to the regular staff there will 
be Dr. Herbert L. Seamans, Director of the Commission on Edu- 
cational Organizations of the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews; Gertrude L. Noar, Consultant on Education, New 
York Office, Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B’rith and Dr. 
George 8. Mitchell, Director, Southern Regional Conference, 
Atlanta, Georgia. A special feature of the workshop will be an 
elective two weeks’ field project in Cuba. 











NEW COLLEGE PRESIDENTS 


Alabama College, Montevallo, Alabama. Franz Edward Lund, 
Dean, State Teachers College, Florence, Alabama. 

Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Maine. James S. Coles, Acting 
Dean of the College, Brown University, Providence, Rhode 
Island. 

Coker College, Hartsville, South Carolina. Joseph C. Robert, 
Professor of History, Duke University. 

Hillsdale College, Hillsdale, Michigan. J. Donald Phillips, Vice 
President. 

MacMurray College, Jacksonville, Illinois. Louis W. Norris, 
Dean. 

Midland College, Fremont, Nebraska. Paul W. Dieckman, Pas- 
tor, Grace Lutheran Church, Lakeland, Florida. 

Monmouth College, Monmouth, Illinois. Robert W. Gibson, Gen- 
eral Secretary, Board of Christian Education, United Presby- 
terian Church. 

Ouachita College, Arkadelphia, Arkansas. Harold A. Haswell, 
Acting President. 

Rollins College, Winter Park, Florida. Hugh F. McKean, Act- 
ing President. 

State College of Washington, Pullman, Washington. Charles 
Clement French, Dean of the College, Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College of Texas, College Station, Texas. 

State Teachers College, Glassboro, New Jersey. Thomas E. Rob- 
inson, Superintendent of Schools, Mercer County, New Jersey. 

State University Teachers College, Oswego, New York. Foster 
S. Brown, Dean, State University Teachers College, Cortland, 
New York. 

Thiel College, Greenville, Pennsylvania. Frederic B. Irvin, 
Treasurer, United Lutheran Church in India. 

University of Arkansas, Fayetteville. John T. Caldwell, Presi- 
dent, Alabama College, Montevallo, Alabama. 

Wagner College, Staten Island, New York. David M. Delo, 
Executive Director, American Geological Institute. 
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OUR COLLEGES AND MORAL LEADERSHIP* 


DANIEL Z. GIBSON 
PRESIDENT, WASHINGTON COLLEGE 


In formally assuming the presidency of Washington College, 
I shall not resist the temptation to glance backward in time to 
the early days of this old school. Founded five years before there 
was a United States, it was the first institution of higher educa- 
tion in Maryland and the eleventh chronologically of the many 
hundreds now existing in our country. General Washington not 
only gave it his name, he contributed to its endowment, served 
on its Board of Visitors and Governors and, in 1789, while Presi- 
dent of the United States, received from it an honorary degree. 
In acknowledging the latter, he wrote to the Board: 


Among the numerous blessings which are attendant on 
Peace, and as one whose consequences are of the most im- 
portant and extensive kind, may be reckoned the prosperity 
of Colleges and Seminaries of learning . . . It affords me 
peculiar pleasure to know that the seat of learning under 
your direction hath attained to such proficiency in the sci- 
ences since the peace; and I sincerely pray the great Author 
of the Universe may smile upon the Institution, and make 
it an extensive blessing to this country. 


Many seasons have come and gone since those days, and the 
face of our country has been transformed. Chestertown then 
was a thriving port of entry for vessels from England and the 
West Indies and stood among the first of Maryland seaports. 
As the channels of commerce moved westward, it became a quiet 
country village, and the broad Chesapeake isolated the entire 
Eastern Shore from the growing industrialism of the nation. 
Washington College itself suffered a disastrous fire and financial 
reverses, and became more and more a local institution. The 
brief description of it given by Bayard Taylor in Harper’s in 
the early 1870’s is a melancholy one. But time, which takes 
away, also restores; and during the past twenty years the very 

* Inaugural address, Washington College, Chestertown, Maryland, Octo- 
ber 27, 1951. 
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isolation of the Eastern Shore has grown more and more attrac- 
tive to people seeking refuge from the clamor of modern life and 
interested in this section which has retained something of the 
flavor as well as the architecture of colonial days. Washington 
College has grown, and its influence, formerly confined largely to 
the Eastern Shore, is no longer merely local or state wide. Also, 
though there is small tangible evidence, there is evidence none- 
theless of a growing public interest in the contribution of the 
small college to our nation, a suspicion that perhaps our Ameri- 
can tendency to confuse bigness with excellence should not ap- 
ply to educational institutions. May it be that an age beginning 
to be desperately concerned about values, and growingly dis- 
illusioned with its opulent materialism, will find the small col- 
lege the natural seminary of what it seeks? 

The large American university, of course, needs no apologist. 
Its contribution as a center both of creative research and of 
post-graduate training is felt in every segment of our society. 
But though my remarks partially are directed at it, they chiefly 
concern undergraduate education and particularly the small 
college. 

Since 1946 it has been brought home to us how disastrously 
incomplete mastery of the physical world can become without 
a corresponding—even approximately corresponding—control 
of our relations with other men. In a real sense, to thinking 
people, our relative neglect of moral and political philosophy 
has brought us to our present pass. Practically speaking, we 
have turned aside from the great idealistic, ethical teachings 
which animated men like Washington and Jefferson and have 
substituted the moral principles of the market-place; and, for 
a political philosophy we have substituted what is called ‘‘prac- 
tical politics.’’ We lament the moral squalor of our time, as 
reflected recently and tellingly in collegiate basketball scandals, 
mink coat deals, and the ‘‘pay-off’’ running from the lowest to 
the highest public office; we complain that we cannot attract 
many of our best men to political office, and that the day of 
great statesmen is past. 

I am reminded of that passage in Gulliver’s Travels where 
Gulliver is describing some of the political policies of the Lilli- 
putians : 
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In choosing persons for all employments, they have more 
regard to good morals than to great abilities; for, since gov- 
ernment is necessary to mankind, they believe that the com- 
mon size of human understandings is fitted to some station 
or other, and that Providence never intended to make the 
management of public affairs a mystery, to be compre- 
hended only by a few persons of sublime genius, of which 
there seldom are three born in an age; but they suppose 
truth, justice, temperance, and the like, to be in every 
man’s power; the practice of which virtues, assisted by ex- 
perience and a good intention, would qualify any man for 
the service of his country, except where a course of study is 
required. But they thought that a want of moral virtues 
was so far from being supplied by superior endowments of 
the mind, that employments could never be put into such 
dangerous hands as those of persons so qualified; and at 
least, that the mistakes committed by ignorance in a virtu- 
ous disposition, would never be of such fatal consequence 
to the public weal, as the practices of a man whose inclina- 
tions led him to be corrupt, and who had great abilities to 
manage, and multiply, and defend his corruptions. 


When the germ of cynical worldliness and moral delinquency 
is found to have infected even college campuses, many people, 
even many college presidents, are horrified. Yet they should not! 
be. We have invited that result. With few exceptions we have 
opened our campuses to every species of worldly pressure, have 
sought conscientiously to bridge whatever gap exists between 
the world of the market and the halls of ivy—and we now find 
ourselves in the uncomfortable position of the veterinarian who, 
trying to blow a pill down the horse’s gullet, discovered to his 
dismay that the horse had blown first. We have ourselves aban- 
doned educational statesmanship by allowing our policies, our 
curriculum, our academic standards and even the moral stand- 
ards of the campus, to be shaped by pressures from outside the 
walls. We say that athletes and students are sometimes dis- 
honest because the outside world operates under that kind of a 
code, where the end only too frequently justifies the means. ‘‘I 
didn’t really throw the game. I just shaved a few points off the 
final score.’’ That sounds suspiciously like the quibbling in 
Washington last winter over the words ‘‘immoral’’ and ‘‘illegal.’’ 

Our excuse is a sorry one, even though valid as an explana- 
tion. Instead of educating the naughty world, we have let it 
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educate us, and are in grave danger of allowing it to run our 
schools. We have lowered our academic standards, have multi- 
plied courses of the most trivial sort, and in general have vitiated 
our essential character until the land is full of educationally 
featureless colleges. Like the actors at Elsinore, we adapt our 
offerings to every taste: ‘‘The best actors in the world,’’ said 
Polonius, ‘‘either for tragedy, comedy, history, pastoral, pas- 
toral-comical, historical-pastoral, tragical-historical, tragical- 
comical-historical-pastoral ...’’ In its root sense, we are in 
danger of making a farce of our educational philosophy. 

Perhaps the tax-supported colleges cannot resist this off- 
campus pressure to be all things to all taxpayers. Perhaps the 
economic malnutrition of the independent colleges has sicklied 
o’er their native hue of resolution. But if our country is to have 
the kind and the amount of courageous intellectual and moral 
leadership it appears to need, we must be resolute or we ourselves 
will perish together with the great tradition we shall have be- 
trayed. 


The world is too much with us; late and soon, 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers. 


Even the spirit of meditation has been lost from the up-to-date 
college campus. The grove of the Academe has been cut down 
to make way for a parking lot or a stadium. The calendar is 
so crowded with extra-curricular activities and events that sel- 
dom does a student find it possible to yield to the temptation 
to be alone with his speculations. 

I know that what is called the ‘‘ivory tower concept’’ of edu- 
cation is not in favor today, either at the secondary or the higher 
level. But the ivory tower has been too rudely scorned. Young 
men should dream dreams—and young women, too. They should 
have an eminence to which they can withdraw and see the world 
in perspective. To provide that eminence and an opportunity 
to gain perspective is as necessary to the true purpose of the 
liberal college as a faculty and a library. 

But how can the students withdraw, even at intervals, in what 
we call the ‘‘street-car college’? Granted the great value of 
such institutions and the fact that, without them, many stu- 
dents could never go beyond high school. But still I hold to 
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the romantic notion that they are not truly colleges—the root 
meaning of which is a society of scholars—a colleagueship—a 
partnership—a community of scholars living together for their 
mutual edification. Despite all the hoary jokes about mossback 
professors, I doubt if excessive isolation from worldly affairs is 
any more possible for an individual college or college student 
than it is for a nation in our shrunken world. Our problem today 
appears rather how to gain enough isolation to think through 
problems seen in perspective, how to shut the world out long 
enough to see things as they really are. As liberal colleges, it is 
our very lack of detachment from the world which threatens to 
make us morally and philosophically bankrupt. 

It will be said, of course, that the ivory tower, even a sem- 
blance of it, is antisocial or—dreader still—unAmerican. To 
think so is to forget history and all that it may teach us. Surely 
it is significant that the young Jesus retired into the wilderness 
before going forth to cope with the challenge of Satan’s three 
temptations. It has even been held that all the great shaping 
ideas of civilization have come out of solitariness—one man alone 
with his dreams and meditations. A basic principle of our own 
democracy, the one for which our founders decreed free speech 
and freedom of assembly, is at one with a basic principle of lib- 
eral education; the power of self-criticism. Self-criticism does 
not come from masses of people who are encouraged to conform 
to a pattern. It comes from a society animated with the vision 
of our highest aspirations—and that vision will always origi- 
nate with men and women of philosophic minds and high prin- 
ciples. ‘‘The business of a true citizen of a democracy,’’ said 
Margaret Sherwood, ‘‘is to search out continually better and 
better standards of thought and conduct, to carry on, worthily, 
in the face of new challenge, the effort of our forefathers. .. . 
Working on the stuff that human life has wrought . . . gaining 
acquaintance with great thought, great feeling, great men, we 
shall be constantly revising our idea concerning that which is 
excellent.”’ 

Though this is a lifelong task, surely the opportunity for it 
and the encouragement of it must be provided in the under- 
graduate liberal college, preferably as a continuation of earlier 
education. 
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As a people we Americans are notable for what is called our 
social consciousness, our quick fellow-feeling. But here too, 
perhaps, we tend at times by excess to make a vice of our virtue. 
We have allowed fellow-feeling to become so diluted with toler- 
ance that often we have obscured our very sense of justice. 
Tolerance is certainly a virtue, but when carried to the extreme 
of moral ambivalence, it is not so. Both morally and intellectu- 
ally it can make charlatans of us all, unable to discriminate 
between the true and the half-true, the right and the not quite 
wrong. If one man’s opinions are as good as another’s, we have 
lost the battle for democracy by default. And when sympathy, 
the emotional alter ego of tolerance, commands our actions, we 
may become accessories in the sad spectacle of public tears over 
a convicted felon. When Jesus was asked what one should do 
to be saved, he replied simply: ‘‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart and with all thy soul and with all thy 
mind. This is the first and great commandment.’’ The second 
commandment, ‘‘ Love thy neighbor as thyself,’’ he said, is ‘‘like 
unto it.’’ It is not the same; but even the Christian world in 
practice has tended to make it equivalent and sometimes para- 
mount. 

If the colleges in America are to reassume the moral and ethi- 
cal leadership they once possessed, the impetus, I am inclined 
to think, will come from the smaller institution. The larger 
schools are more unwieldy, less flexible, and have made much 
heavier commitments to technological education. As Mortimer 
Graves pointed out recently, it is particularly the large uni- 
versities which have been encouraged to strengthen those studies 
which contribute to our military might, ‘‘at the expense of 
weakening those studies which have most to contribute to our 
winning the struggle for men’s minds.’’ The development of 
the high-minded moral and intellectual leadership our country 
and our world seem so desperately to need requires the kind 
of personal guidance and encouragement which, if we except the 
family, the small college and the small preparatory school only 
can provide. To attain this aim a revolution, of course, will be 
necessary in the small college, which, with few exceptions, has 
attempted to ape the curriculum and purposes of the larger. 
We, too, while professing to be liberal, have tacitly agreed that 
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the chief value to the student of an undergraduate education is 
the economic advantage it affords. We have sold our birthright, 
running straight from Socrates through St. Paul, Galileo, Shakes- 
peare, Milton, Newton and Goethe, for the mess of pottage known. 
as Dale Carnegie. And we shall find our reward in that not 
distant time when college degrees are a dime a dozen, and our 
graduates turn bitterly on us for deceiving them. 

What, then, should the liberal college be for? Before the 
last war I taught in an institution which printed as its goal that 
magnificent ideal of Milton: ‘‘I call therefore a complete and 
generous education that which fits a man to perform justly, 
skilfully, and magnanimously all the offices, both private and 
public, of peace and war.’’ There is another quotation, how- 
ever, from the same work of Milton, more apposite to my theme, 
and almost painful in its splendid contrast to present-day phi- 
losophies of education: ‘‘The main skill and groundwork,’’ said 
Milton of his hypothetical students, ‘‘will be . . . to lead and 
draw them in willing obedience, inflamed with the study of learn- 
ing and the admiration of virtue; stirred up with high hopes of 
living to be brave men, and worthy patriots, dear to God, and 
famous to all ages.”’ Extravagant words? Perhaps. But they 
aspire, and aspire worthily; something we have almost forgot- 
ten to do in our time. Is it a desirable ideal? I cannot speak 
for others. But if here on this campus our faculty and students 
can be touched with some of the ardor of that passionate quest, 
we shall have done a great and needed thing. And if through- 
out our land, in other secluded campuses like this, there dawns 
a realization that virtue and God’s grace are not incompatible 
with liberal education, but are indispensable to it, are its only 
true end and goal, we may yet kindle something to fire the dross 
from our democracy and to keep at bay the encroaching dark- 
ness of materialism. 











PHILOSOPHY FOR A DEAN OF STUDENTS 


R. G. LOWREY 


DIRECTOR OF STUDENT WELFARE AND DEAN OF MEN, 
MissIssipPI SOUTHERN COLLEGE 


It is no longer possible for a man to take all knowledge to be 
his province in the same sense that Aristotle and Bacon did. 
But a dean of students must make the attempt. He is a constant 
adviser to adolescent rebellion. Sometimes this rebellion is 
merely an aspect of growth—the necessity felt by the young to 
stand on their own feet or try their new wings. Sometimes it 
is an expression of insecurity and fear, as new knowledge or new 
views in the fields of psychology, history, biology, physics or re- 
ligion alter the shape of old beliefs. 

The dean of students, if he is to meet these young minds on 
their own grounds, needs to read in all fields. If he cannot be- 
come a master in any, he can at least sample the views of the 
masters in all: Eddington, du Noiiy, and Toynbee; Confucius, 
Freud, and the four Gospels. Out of his reading and thinking 
must come a philosophy by which he can live and teach. It is 
remarkable how some of the oldest human beliefs gather new 
strength in the process. 

To profit by such reading, one must assume that truth is 
indivisible, that facts that seem to contradict one another are 
not facts or are not understood, that facts resolved and under- 
stood all point toward basic, indivisible truth. It must be as- 
sumed also that no one has the whole truth and that some ac- 
quaintance in all fields may help toward a beginning of com- 
prehension of its shape. 

Young men setting forth on the road of learning may look too 
exclusively at a single group of facts. Among those who have 
taken the narrow view, two fallacies are common. 

One of these fallacies may be called the materialistic fallacy. 
Typically it relies too exclusively on the law of cause and effect 
and on the efficacy and finality of our three dimensional or four 
dimensional universe as perceived by man. It does not suffi- 
ciently realize the implications of what man calls chance and of 
a many-dimensional reality much of which may forever be beyond 
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man’s sensory interpretations and explorations. It assumes that 
whatever exists exists in some quantity and can be measured. 
But it neglects to define quantity. Perhaps it assumes that the 
infinite and the infinitesimal are quantities and that putting 
these labels on them is measuring them. Having banished mys- 
tery and wonder, it is likely to disregard spiritual values and 
to measure life by dollars of wealth and foot-pounds of work 
and hours of pleasure. 

The other fallacy may be called the pessimistic fallacy. It 
assumes that the second law of thermodynamics—the law of the 
dissipation and degradation of energy—is the final and over- 
riding law of laws, and that therefore extermination of light 
and heat and life is the inevitable end of nature. It assumes 
also that the survival of the fittest is the greatest law of biology 
and that the survival of the fittest means the survival of the 
ruthless and the strong. It overlooks the backward sweep of 
time and leaves the great concentrations of energy unaccounted 
for. It overlooks the upward trend of life and the almost in- 
variable triumph of the complex and co-operative forms and 
species over the simple and dis-operative forms. It overlooks 
the fundamental co-operative nature of reproduction and the 
mother-child relationship as they are found even in the simplest 
species. It overlooks the established necessity to love and be 
loved if one is to be mentally and physically healthy. 

Those who fall into this fallacy, like those who fall into the 
materialistic fallacy, are likely to disregard the spiritual values 
and to seek to live for the immediate, material values. For 
them, might is likely to be right. They adopt the vices but not, 
the virtues of rugged individualism: the little girl should have 
been able to take care of herself ; let the buyer beware; the devil: 
take the hindmost. 

A wider view in any field would correct some of their errors. 

The physical sciences and mathematics seem to teach that the 
spiritual (that which cannot be measured in pounds or inches 
or minutes) is the real. Mystery and wonder are the stuff of 
which the world is made. Reverence and awe are among the 
most inescapable of emotions. The core of reality has the at- 
tributes of mind; the structure of the universe suggests a wis- 
dom transcending mere intelligence. While law prevails, chance 
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makes room for purpose under law. A vast awareness hovers 
everywhere and every electron always behaves as if it knew the 
existence and location of every other electron. Whither we are 
bound we do not know, but if the uncharted regions bear re- 
semblance to the charted, we must consider the power that con- 
centrated the suns and we cannot conclude that lifeless uni- 
formity is the final inevitable end. 

Biology seems to teach that those who can best co-operate can 
best survive. By co-operation, lower one-celled life becomes 
higher multi-celled life. The wolf who hunts in packs has pros- 
pered where the solitary-hunting lion is gone. If man fails it 
will not be because of his co-operation but his dis-operation ; his 
nationalism, not his federations; his strikes and exploitations, 
not his sharings and self-denials. 

The psychologists tell us that love gives emotional security 
and emotional security gives peace; to make a contribution is to 
attain status and status gives self-respect. 

History seems to teach that the culture which follows spirit- 
ual ideals for which men deny themselves and take up their 
crosses is the healthy, growing culture, strong in its own right 
and producing happy people. 

Reading in these and other fields has confirmed my belief in 
God—in the wisdom and power and love of God. It has con- 
firmed my belief in man who in spite of strikes and race ten- 
sion and the cold war, shows signs of the beginning of wisdom 
and of love. A child is expected to be like his father. To some 
men is given power to become the sons of God. 





VERDICT OF EXPERIENCE 


JOHN J. NASH 
Chairman, Classics Department, Woodstock College 


‘‘Can man be educated without religion?’’ The civilizations, 
from which the best of our culture has been derived, answered 
that question with an emphatic ‘No’. King David gave the 
answer: ‘‘There is no God above us, is the fond thought of 
reckless hearts’’ (Ps. 13/1). Homer spoke for the Greeks when 
he wrote: ‘‘ All men need gods’’ (Odyssey III, 48). Cicero, in 
his treatise On The Nature of the Gods, wrote: ‘‘If mankind were 
not deeply and unalterably convinced that God is, our concep- 
tion of Him could never have endured, steadfast, unwavering, 
and ever growing in power as the centuries roll on and the gen- 
erations of men come and go’’ (Bk. II, 2). Half a century ago 
Doctor Nicholas Murray Butler proclaimed in no uncertain terms 
that he subscribed to this traditional opinion that no man can 
be truly educated unless he is at the same time religious. 

The question, however, as it is posed today, is far from being 
merely academic or rhetorical. In the last fifty years arguments 
from prescription have carried small convincing power. During 
that period secularism has flourished until it has become the 
dominant philosophy of our nation. Material development, be- 
havioristic psychology, a superficial progressive education and a 
so-called scientific liberalism in theology have all contributed 
to this development. Secularism not only defends the possibility 
of real education without religion ; it questions the education that 
is tainted with religion. The secularist denies God’s relevancy 
to the world and finds no place for religious values in his limited 
scheme of thought. 

The question, therefore, is a contested and current issue. 
Moreover, I venture to say that the secularist answer is in fact 
the favored opinion in this matter. But it is more than a cur- 
rent issue, it is a critical, practical question. American edu- 
cators need not be too ashamed for having ventured a wrong 
answer. They cannot afford however, to assume that, just be- 
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cause they gave that answer, it is irrevocably correct. Failure 
to examine the arguments against their answer and, if necessary, 
to revise their answer with humility is a betrayal of responsibil- 
ity. I refer not to the theoretical arguments of any particular 
group, but to the stark and experiential arguments of current 
history. These are the arguments on which I base my answer 
to our question, namely, that no man can be truly educated 
without religion. 

An educated man is one whose human faculties, corporeal, 
intellectual and moral, have been developed by the use of ade- 
quate means and under the influence of mature guidance from 
crude potentiality to effective competence. I believe that we 
can all agree on that definition but it is important to note a 
significant distinction that is implied in the definition. The 
Germans express the distinction in their terms, ‘ein geleherter 
Mann’ and ‘ein ergogener Mann’. The former is a well-informed 
and systematic scholar; the latter is the truly educated man. 
In other words, not information but formation is the primary 
objective of education. Education must prepare a man not 
merely to record but to interpret for himself the experiences of 
life. Our question is: Can such an objective be attained if re- 
ligion is excluded from the program of education? 

The term ‘religion’, as I am using it here, refers to a prac- 
tical science. It is an exact and coherent system of knowledge 
about a definite field of reality. It is not some vague emotional- 
ism. It is practical rather than esthetic. Man must study re- 
ligion as a medical student studies medicine, not to talk about 
it but to practice it. To pursue this comparison a little further, 
no man is so foolish as to think that he can practice medicine 
without studying it. Even if there were such a foolish person, 
our civil law protects the people from him by forbidding an un- 
trained man to give professional advice in such an important 
field. The law gives no such protection in the much more serious 
field of religion and it is a tragic fact that those who have studied 
religion the least are most ready to act as expert advisers on the 
subject. The professor of history, who would not dream of 
interfering in the area of nuclear physics, does not hesitate to 
pass condescending judgment on religious truths to the study of 
which competent theologians have devoted years. The secularist 
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is content to deny the validity of arguments he has not taken the 
pains to understand; often of arguments he has not taken the 
trouble to read. 

A nominal definition of religion might describe it simply as 
the relationship of man to God. The science of religion has for 
its object to establish the truth concerning the existence and na- 
ture of a Supreme Being, and to investigate the revelation of 
that Supreme Being to mankind. The essential truths contained 
in the corpus of religious doctrine are these: That God exists; 
That He is the Creator of the universe and the Sovereign of His 
creation; That man is a creature and, consequently, obliged to 
acknowledge his creaturehood by worship and service; That God 
has revealed His law to men, and that He has revealed Himself as 
the Guardian of that law, as the Rewarder of the just and as the 
Punisher of the wicked. Finally, revealed religion teaches clearly 
what reason persuades man to believe, namely, that he is im- 
mortal. Religion teaches that this temporal life is one of testing 
and that man’s eternal destiny is to be united with God in per- 
fect happiness. This is a summary of the truths contained in 
the term ‘religion’, When, therefore, I say that no man can be 
educated without religion, I mean that no man deserves to be 
called truly educated unless he has adequate knowledge and re- 
spect for these truths. Belief in these truths is called ‘faith’, 
not because the motive for intellectual assent is blind or emo- 
tional, but because reason itself makes it evident that the strong- 
est possible motive for such assent is the authority of God, the 
Teacher of His creatures. 

The foregoing exposition furnishes an approach to our con- 
sideration of the pertinence of religion to education. The aim 
of education, ‘the effective competence of the human faculties,’ 
must be attained in a real world. The truly-educated man is he 
who recognizes the full commitments of reality and faces the 
problems posed by those commitments. He must, moreover, be 
equipped intellectually to cope with the problems of reality 
and to find for them solutions in the theoretical and practical 
order. How does education without religion accomplish this 
end? We will briefly examine its failure in three essential areas 
of reality. 

First of all, there is the problem of the relevancy of man. 
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This is a universal and a radical problem of life. To what is man 
to be referred? What is his position in the universe? what his 
origin? what his relationships? and what his function? Educa- 
tion without religion gives a wholly inadequate approach to this 
problem. By ignoring the theory. of God as man’s ultimate cor- 
relate, it renders the problem insoluble. It teaches men that they 
must be content with nothing better than the answer of Omar 
the Tentmaker : 


Into this universe, and Why not knowing 

Nor whence, like Water willy-nilly flowing 

And out of it, like Wind along the waste, 

I know not Whither, willy-nilly blowing. 
Education with religion does furnish a competent approach to 
this problem. For religion proposes an adequate answer to the 
problem of relevancy. Whether or not a man accepts that 
answer, if he is educated, he must be aware of it and respect it. 
This is religion’s answer: that man, every individual man and 
woman, functions within a universe that has been created, that 
is sustained and directed by an eternal and omnipotent God. 
Man himself, endowed with reason and will, stands at the apex 
of that universe. He is God’s masterpiece and his essential func- 
tion is to glorify his Creator by conforming his life to his Crea- 
tor’s will. All other relationships of man, family, social, civic 
and international, must be interpreted in the light of this funda- 
mental relationship which is inherent in his nature. The answer 
of religion was spoken by the heroic Jewish mother, whose story 
is told in the seventh chapter of the Second Book of Machabees. 
To her sons, who were being tortured by the tyrant, Antiochus, 
she spoke these words of encouragement: ‘‘I know not how you 
were formed in my womb: for I neither gave you breath, nor 
soul, nor life, neither did I frame the limbs of every one of you. 
But the Creator of the world, that formed the nativity of man, 
and that found out the origin of all, he will restore to you again 
in his mercy, both breath and life, as now you despise your- 
selves for the sake of his laws’’ (2 Mach. VII, 22-23). 

At first sight this problem of relevance may seem to be some- 
thing of an academic problem. It is, in fact, intensely practical. 
It is as practical as freedom and liberalism. Without an answer 
to this problem freedom has no foundation and liberalism has 
no argument for liberty. 
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Religion begins by admitting that man is essentially a slave, 
that he owes complete submission of all his being to God. There 
is nothing base or unworthy of man in this relationship. It is, as 
a matter of fact, the essence of human dignity and the basis of 
his relative freedom from the tyranny of any lesser being. Secu- 
larism begins by assuming the complete and ‘natural’ indepen- 
dence of man. That assumption leads logically and in practice 
to the slavery of men. In the hypothesis that man is, of his 
very nature, a dependent being, nothing could be more disas- 
trous than to teach him that he is completely independent. For 
the nature of man will assert itself, and history testifies to the 
fact that, when men disavow their dependence on God, they 
usually submit themselves to the domination of human tyrants. 
Freedom is too precious a thing, as far as I am concerned, to 
tamper with the only valid foundation that it has. 

A liberal is one who believes that the social, political and re- 
ligious rights of every individual man are inalienable. It is that 
word ‘inalienable’ that is important. An inalienable right is 
one with which no other man can interfere. But what makes a 
right inalienable? By what authority does man claim such 
rights? Certainly the State is not their source, because States 
have been their greatest enemies. Nor can some vague notion 
of civil law be defended as their basis, because civil law is a 
changing thing and inalienability must be founded on immuta- 
bility. Neither, finally, can we find a guarantee for inalienable 
rights in theories about the agreement of human society on the 
subject. Social groups as such have never been distinguished 
for their defense of inalienable rights. I do not know what other 
sources could be suggested; but this I do know, that the great 
liberals, who implemented their theories for human liberty effec- 
tively, knew what they meant by ‘inalienable’. They meant 
rights that were derived from an Absolute Lawgiver and guar- 
anteed by an Omnipotent Judge. Need I do more than remind 
you of that great liberal and American document, the Declaration 
of Independence? ‘‘We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable Rights. .. .’’ Nor should we 
forget the final sentence of that same document: ‘‘And for the 
Support of this Declaration, with a firm reliance on the protec- 
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tion of Divine Providence, we mutually pledge to each other our 
Lives, our Fortunes, and our sacred Honor.’’ 

By no other fact is the problem of relevance so cogently pre- 
sented to man as by the fact of death. I submit as the second 
great failure of education without religion its tragic inability 
to equip a man to face the fact of death. It is not sufficient to 
dismiss this fact with a condescending condemnation of mor- 
bidity. In the world of reality, in the minds of thinking men, 
the dead demand a hearing. Death is, perhaps, the single certain 
common fact that all the students in our colleges will have to 
face most frequently in their lives. And they will have to face 
it once with a consciousness of paramount personal responsibil- 
ity. For the sake of argument, let me make a general division 
of the dead into the good and the wicked. Now we can phrase 
the question of death as coming from each group. From the 
good it is this: ‘‘ What of us, are we resting or are we rotting ?’’; 
from the wicked it is this: ‘‘What of us, are we acquitted or 
condemned?’’ Religion gives a very clear answer to each of these 
questions. ‘‘The souls of the just are in the hand of God, and 
the torment of death shall not touch them’’ (Wisdom III, 1). 
‘*God will repay vengeance to the ungodly and to sinners, and 
keep them against the day of vengeance’’ (Ecclesiasticus XII, 
4). Education without religion refuses to accept this answer 
as valid and fails to give any other answer. ‘‘We are not con- 
cerned with any possible or highly-debatable life beyond the 
grave,’’ says the secularist. It is hard to believe that he under- 
stands the full implication and the logical consequences of those 
words. 

If the secularist is right in this matter, then our youth who 
died in the appalling desolation of war were fools. The edu- 
cated man is the young man who was clever enough to put one 
over on the draft board and avoid service. If death is the end 
of everything, then the educated young woman is the one who can 
prostitute herself most profitably, and the educated man is the 
one who can prostitute his position most selfishly. Why praise 
patriotism, if the patriotic are the first to be done in by the eter- 
nal failure of death? Why commend justice or honor or courage 
or honesty, if death is the end of all such goodness? Why not 
pay for a longer and a more voluptuous life with coin of personal 
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integrity, if in the end I shall be no better than the cowards and 
the liars and the criminals who get what they can while the 
getting is good? 

This brings me to a consideration of the third great failure 
of education without religion, namely, its failure to furnish any 
valid basis for moral responsibility. For too long a time Ameri- 
can educators have been subscribing to the gratuitous and 
morally corrosive dictum of Professor Dewey that, ‘‘Since a 
democratic society repudiates the principle of external authority, 
it must find a substitute in voluntary disposition and interest.’’ 
The result has been that for years now our colleges and univer- 
sities have been sending their graduates into the body politic 
without any rational ethics. One such graduate has commented 
on this type of training: ‘‘This kind of liberal thought,’’ wrote 
Clare Boothe Luce, ‘‘gave us an enormous amount of personal 
freedom. Plainly if there were no Judge in heaven, sitting over 
society, there was no judge sitting over us. If mankind was 
God, then each individual shared in that godhead equally. Lib- 
eralism allowed us, indeed required us to be the sole judges of the 
morality of our actions. Indeed, as liberalism had destroyed 
with God the concept of Absolute Good, or Absolute Morality, 
nothing could be judged to be finally moral or immoral. You 
followed, if you cared to, or if it were expedient, current fash- 
ions in morals. These were developed, or destroyed, in a liberal 
world by the pain-pleasure method.’’ Dr. Ralph W. Sockman, 
of Christ Methodist Church in New York City, has pointed out 
the true and only satisfactory basis for morality in the follow- 
ing words: 

We need those inner sanctions which will restrain men 
when there are no laws or police to hold them back. We 
need to inculcate those ideas of right which rest not on ex- 
pediency or the latest Gallup polls but on what mediaeval 
jurists and theologians called ‘the law of nature’, which is 
the law of God. We need to remind the public that our 


much vaunted rights rest on the religious doctrines of man’s 
divine sonship, regardless of race, creed or color. 


It is not enough for a man to have a vague theory of goodness. 
He must have a clear system of ethics, that is, a practical code of 
morality that permits him to adjust himself correctly to the 
realities of life. The relationship of religion to ethics may be 
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expressed in a question: Can there be an ethical code for any 
large group without religion? History says, No. There are 
notable instances of individuals who were ethical without being 
religious. There is no instance of such a group. There is no 
indication that our experiment in secularistic education will 
prove an exception to the rule. During the last few years our 
newspapers have been sad commentaries on the morality of many 
so-called educated Americans. To cite but one example, there 
are the men who have betrayed the trust of public office. Speak- 
ing of these men, in the February issue of The Atlantic, David 
L. Cohn writes: 

No one of them has admitted wrong-doing either legal or 
ethical. Some, upon rueful reflection after being harried by 
investigators, have granted that they were perhaps indiscreet 
in accepting ‘entertainment,’ ‘gifts,’ and other favors from 


men whom they benefited by misusing their offices. But a 
violation of the law or their oath of office? No Sirree! 


Mr. Cohn goes on to say: 


If we were dealing here with the problem of the overtly 
illegal, it would be relatively simple to solve, for then we 
should have merely to catch the thieves and jail them. The 
problem is more difficult because more tenuous; and because 
more tenuous, more dangerous. It is that of moral blind- 
ness; of the disintegration of character which is the begin- 
ning of defeat and decay; of our obeisance to the devouring 
monster of materialism... 


In an ironic comment in the same periodical Charles W. Mor- 
ton censures the failure of education in this matter of morality. 
Speaking of the college students who have brought such em- 
barrassment to their ‘‘Almae Matres’’, he muses thus: ‘‘Char- 
acter building nowadays must be a disillusioning task for the 
college authorities. ... How could they have dreamed that 
college boys were such infernal crooks ?’’ 

Briefly, then, this is my point. The educated man must be a 
‘man of character.’ It is, therefore, an essential function of 
education to build character. But to attempt to build character 
on any foundation but on religion is a splendid example of what 
is meant by the phrase ‘‘to build on sand.’’ When the moral 
structure rests on any other foundation, it will not stand against 
the rains of indolence, the flood of immoral pressures and the 
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winds of specious success. And, when the moral character of 
an educated man collapses, ‘great is the ruin thereof.’ 

Before concluding, may I impose on your kindness to clarify 
the position that I have presented. First of all, I would like to 
emphasize the fact that I am not pleading a brief for God. If I 
am privileged to speak of Him, it is on behalf of American edu- 
cation and the youth that it is training. I am neither impa- 
tiently critical of American higher education nor ignorant of its 
great achievements. I realize that the pattern of secularism 
has been set and that it is not quickly changed. I know that, 
for the most part, American teachers have been trained to a 
studied disregard for all things religious in their professional 
life. There is no condescension in my statement of opinion that 
American education has made a serious mistake in jettisoning 
religion. I have attempted to give you my reasons for that 
opinion. 

Finally, it is my contention that the essential fault of Ameri- 
can higher education in this area is not so much its neglect of 
religion as its disrespect for religion. After all, the family and 
the church are the principal agents of religious education. But 
they are placed at a serious and an unfair disadvantage if their 
teaching is belittled and their ideals are ridiculed by the profes- 
sors of profane sciences. I think it unfortunate that the Presi- 
dent of Princeton could say: ‘‘Today dogma is suspect, even by 
the youngest undergraduates.’’ I judge it to be a significant 
and serious symptom of education malaise that an educated 
person could write thus of her reaction to the recent world con- 
flict: ‘‘But how was I equipped to deal with this incredible 
human predicament which involved all the fearful world? I was 
exceedingly badly equipped by what passed for an excellent 
modern education, which had slowly through the years emptied 
my head of all religious dogma and filled it with a score or more 
of secular dogmas.’’ 

Isn’t it amazing how long some people take to answer a sim- 
ple question? I was asked to answer the question, Can man be 
educated without religion? The answer, with deference to other 
Opinions, is simply ‘No.’ 
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An alert church directs its most promising youth to the Chris- 
tian college, for only in such an environment will they receive a 
comprehensive education for leadership in a Christian democ- 
racy. Since the church college and the home church are 
mutually reinforcing, in the future, as in the past, the revitaliza- 
tion of the church will depend upon these youth as its future 
ministers and laymen. 

The faculties of the church colleges maintain high academic 
competency in their respective fields—accrediting agencies assure 
that—but they also appreciate and show the relevance of their 
special knowledge to all truth. Such comprehension of truth, 
as an attribute of God, strengthens and reinforces the belief of 
the students who are seekers and convinces many of the indiffer- 
ent and confused students. 

Since the Christian college exists in a culture predominantly 
secular, which is often in direct conflict with Christian ideals, 
the Christian teacher constantly interprets the multifarious 
problems of the day—economic, social, ethnic, political—in terms 
of Christian ethics. Such instruction of youth during college 
days makes them, upon their return to their church and com- 
munity, leaders who intelligently and constructively study and 
endeavor to solve emerging problems with Christian wisdom. 

The faculty member of a Christian college, if he truly belongs 
there, is committed to the Christian way of life, which is reflected 
in all interpersonal relations—faculty to faculty, faculty to stu- 
dent, and then because of example, student to student. Thus 
the counseling program of the Christian college has as its central 
emphases the significance of the individual and his total develop- 
ment rather than educational and vocational guidance. 

Youth from churches will find on every church college campus 


Note: Reprinted from International Journal of Religious Education, March 
1952. 
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faculty members who are always willing to discuss with freedom 
and clarity the students’ perplexing problems and doubts. On 
many of these campuses, such explorations are encouraged fur- 
ther by special programs. During these periods, as well as fre- 
quently during the school year, the most outstanding national 
and international leaders of the denomination and of the Chris- 
tian world join the regular staff in interpreting Christianity. In 
the college assemblies and through personal conferences, these 
visitors present the great religious movements, organizations and 
functions. They recruit students, if not to life commitment to 
these movements, to active understanding of their tasks, signifi- 
cance and importance, which is later reflected through these 
same youth in the activities of the home church. 

In a church, if it is efficient, young people have been given basic 
worship patterns. The church college continues them, but, if 
it is effective, deepens and enriches these worship experiences by 
careful planning of chapel services so that they have variety and 
deep spiritual value, by introducing the students to a wide range 
of devotional literature, by encouraging small devotional groups 
and by providing suitable places for group and individual wor- 
ship. 

To maintain and strengthen the religious atmosphere on the 
church college campus, it is essential to enroll in the college the 
young leaders of the denomination. When this has been ne- 
glected, the campus leadership is often assumed by ambitious, 
more secular-minded youth, who often come from homes not 
religiously or spiritually oriented. Churchmen and laymen who 
lament the lack of religious vitality on their college campuses 
could care for this difficulty by sending their ablest members to 
the church colleges, for the greatest influencing factor on youth 
is youth—not pastor, nor college professor, nor college adminis- 
trator. Not only should these students come to the college, but 
they should be encouraged to take places of leadership there. 
Thus they who have Christian ideals will determine the policies 
of undergraduate organizations, the environment of the dormi- 
tories, the basis of unity of the student body, rather than students 
who come to the college motivated purely by the desire for per- 
sonal recognition. 

Not only do religiously dedicated young men and young women 
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strengthen the spiritual atmosphere of the church college, but 
they build a personal bridge between the church and its college. 
They acquaint their parents and the church membership with 
the program, activities, purpose and needs of the college, thereby 
breaking down superficial criticisms and winning intelligent and 
sympathetic support and constructive advice. 

No church college can long maintain its significance and make 
its distinctive contribution unless the church’s ablest young men 
and young women become its students, unless the clergymen and 
laity become intelligently conversant with its crucial and com- 
plex problems and suggest adequate solutions, and unless finan- 
cial support is freely and continuously given. In the present 
era when astronomical sums of money are being allocated to 
secular education by the state, it becomes incumbent upon the 
churches to give increased financial aid to their colleges so that 
the academic work will compare favorably and creditably with 
that offered by state institutions. Every phase of the college’s 
life—the facilities, the teaching staff, the educational program 
and the care of the individual students—must, to be as well done 
as they are in the state colleges and universities, have the 
churches’ financial backing. This can come through increased 
and continuous appropriations from the church bodies, from an- 
nual giving by the churches’ constituency and from enthusiastic 
assistance in periodic campaigns for buildings and endowment 
funds. 

The relationship between the church and its college is a con- 
tinuous cycle. The church develops among its youth religious 
leaders for the campus; churchmen give their funds so that the 
college can present a stimulating religious program in which 
these youths can function. They thus create with faculty, ad- 
ministration and visiting religious leaders, a training ground 
for effective church workers—lay and ministerial. These, in 
turn, will assume as adults the leadership of their denomination 
and of Christian activities throughout the world. 

For youth to have an education with a Christian orientation, 
for the church college to maintain its high position in a Christian 
democracy and for the churches to have in the future a dedicated 
and wise leadership, young men and young women of worth and 
great capacity must be students in their church-related colleges. 





EDITORIAL ITEMS 


THE COMMISSION ON CHRISTIAN HicHER EpvuoaTIoNn held two 
meetings at the Hotel Statler in Washington on January 8 and 
10,1952. These meetings were well attended. 

The principal matters considered were the continuation of the 
Research Project on ‘‘ What Is A Christian College?’’ and the 
programs of the regional conferences. 

The following were elected officers of the Commission for 1952: 
Chairman, President Clyde A. Milner of Guilford College ; Secre- 
tary, President William G. Ryan of Seton Hill College. 

Chairman Milner was authorized to appoint the committees for 
the current year. He announces the following appointments: 

Committee on Conferences and Programs: President Edwin E. 
Voigt, Chairman, President Katherine G. Blyley, President Carl 
M. Reinert. 

Committee on Publications: President Howard F. Lowry, 
Chairman, President W. A. Bell, President Matt L. Ellis and 
President William G. Ryan. 

Committee on Public Relations: President Comerford O’Mal- 
ley, Chairman, Secretary E. Fay Campbell, President Clarence 
C. Stoughton, President Harold W. Tribble. 

Committee on Research: President Clyde A. Milner, Chair- 
man, President V. F. Schwalm, President Harlie L. Smith and 
President Andrew G. Truxal. Raymond F. McLain will serve as 
consultant to this committee. 

The church-related colleges in the West Central area which 
meet annually about the middle of November in Omaha have 
appointed a committee to restudy the functions of their annual 
meeting, composed of President David L. Crawford of Doane 
College, President Nelson P. Horn of Baker University and Presi- 
dent Carl M. Reinert of Creighton University. This committee 
is planning to meet in the near future. The result of their study 
will be published in the next issue of the BULLETIN. 

The annual meeting of the Commission is called for May 8 in 
the Washington office of the Association. 
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